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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


Lesson Units on Nutrition 
for Young Children 


By Mary Swartz Ross and BERTLYN Bos.Ey 


FEEDING OUR TEETH 


A unit for the third and fourth grades. It is planned to 
fit into the health program of the school, requires no special 
equipment, and has been tested by use with children in 
schools of different types. Topics include: What Our 
Teeth Do for Us. The Kinds of Teeth We Have. Foods 
Our Teeth Need. A Visit to the Dentist. 


Price 30 cents, prepaid 


OUR CEREALS 


A unit for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, which ean be 
conducted in the regular classroom. Aims to arouse chil- 
dren's interest in grains, to help them distinguish the 
different ones, and to teach sources and methods of prep- 
aration. From this study of cereals, children will learn 
that there is a definite relationship between food and 
health, that intelligent choice vields a valuable return, 
and that food of the highest nutritive value is not alwavs 
the most expensive. 


Price 35 cents, prepaid 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Eight books— 
Grades I to VIIl 


Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


is presented in 


this New, 


Progressive 


Series of 


Art Books— 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, 
paints, and papers, common to every school. 


-a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 
for each problem. 


a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils 


In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade 


50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher's Manual 
(State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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folders at the same time, 
10 cents each. Folder 
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ture or a full-color art print; inside pages, your name, name of 
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REMEMBRANCES 


The children will love them, and you, too, will later 


cherish this memento of the present year. Send for our 
ST circular describing all our souvenirs in detail. A sample 


souvenir is free for the asking. Take advantage of our 


special 10% discount by sending your order with that of 


another teacher. Be sure to give complete information. 
Order Now! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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pages having appropriate quotations. Style A 
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Year Round Lessons 
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duplicating ink— 
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Each illustrated, and the text—printed in 
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hand-copying, saving hours of time. 
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graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 
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MY FLAG 


When I look at the ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’ 
A-waving in the sky, 

I am so proud it is my flag, 

I hold my head up high. 


I think of all the good, brave men 

Who helped to build this land— 
Of Washington and Lincoln, too, 
And others of that band. 


And then I vow I’Il do my best 
To be so fine a man, 
I’ll be a credit to my flag, 
A true American. 
—Clara G. Cornell 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


VISIT TO A DAIRY (Reading Lesson) 
The second grade visited a dairy. 
How clean they found it. 
The tables were all white. 
The children saw the milk bottles washed. 


Rows of clean bottles were carried under a 
machine. 


Each was filled with pure, fresh milk. 
Another machine put the caps on the bottles. 


In one room there were pounds and pounds 
of butter. 


Each was wrapped in white paper. 

There was fresh white cottage cheese, too. 
In another room there was ice cream. 
Each child was given an ice cream bar. 


What a happy way to end a visit. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Excursion 
If possible visit a dairy. Point out the extreme care that is taken to keep the dairy sanitary 
and the dairy products clean and cold. 
Explain how machinery now does the work that once was done by hand. 


Make a Collection of Dairy Wrappers 


Make a collection of milk bottle labels, butter wrappers, and cheese cartons. Notice that 
some butter is shipped a long distance. 
Make a simple study of refrigeration. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am made of glass. I am hard and yellow. 
I am bright and shiny. There is a clean white paper around me. 
I am filled with something good. I am kept in an ice box. 
It is white, sweet, and clean. Boys and girls like to eat me on their 
I am used every day. bread. 
What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


MILKING TIME (Reading Lesson) 


John and father are going to milk. | 
The cows are in the barnyard. bed 
John carries one pail. 


Father carries two pails. 


Father hangs one pail on the fence post. «—, ‘ 
Then he gets his milking stool. SS 
Father milks very fast. | 
Soon his pail is full. SW 
He puts the pail of milk in a safe place. “I { It 
Then he takes the other pail. / 
John milks more slowly. leew. 


By and by they are through milking. 


The stars are shining as they carry the 
milk to the house. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


The purpose of this series of lessons is to contrast the ease with which the modern city dweller 
receives his dairy products as compared to the labor which went into the care of milk and the 


making of butter and cheese in the past; also to impress upon children the importance of sanita- 
tion in the care of milk. 


STORY HOUR 

My grandmother has told me about churning in the summer time when she was a little girl, 
Her mother would put the thick, sour cream into an earthenware churn and put in the wooden 
dasher. The dasher was round and had little round holes in it. 

Then the churn was carried down to the cellar. Grandmother said that the cellar was as 
black as night. She would sit in that dark, cool place and churn and churn. After a time her eyes 
would get used to the darkness and she could begin to see the objects in the cellar. 

By and by her mother would open the door and come downstairs. The door would let in a 
flood of light. When mother lifted the dasher up from the churn there would be butter hanging out 
of each little round hole. 


Then the butter was put into a bowl and they went upstairs to finish the butter by working 
out all the water. Now the house seemed very bright and hot. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THE DAIRY WAGON (Reading Lesson) 


Our dairy wagon is white. 

It leaves the dairy early in the morning. 
Up the street it comes. 

There is no light except the street lights. 
The driver stops in front of Billy’s house. 


Around the house he comes with two quarts of milk 
and a pint of cream. 


Mary has put a note in the milk box. 


It says, “Please leave a pound of butter and a quart 
of cottage cheese.”’ 


Back the milkman goes to his wagon. 

He brings the cheese and the butter. 
Then off he goes to the next house. 

Billy and Mary do not hear the milkman. 
They are fast asleep. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Measuring Units 
Make a simple study of measuring units—the quart, the pint, and the gallon. Bring in half-pint, 
pint and quart milk bottles. Fill these with water and discover the facts of the following table: 
2 half-pints make 1 pint 
2 pints make 1 quart 
4 quarts make 1 gallon 


2. Charts 

Make a chart for each measuring unit. List the things we buy by the pint, the quart, the 
gallon. If possible, get pictures from papers or magazines of these articles, or advertisements of 
them, for the charts. 


3. Make Butter 
Bring in sour cream in a fruit jar. Have the children take turns shaking the bottle until 
butter comes. Let the children work the extra milk out of the butter and salt it. Serve the butter 
on crackers for a party. Many children will want to taste the buttermilk. Bring out the fact that 
the buttermilk is used by some mothers in baking and for drinking. (While many kindergartens 
make butter, there are always children in the group who weren’t in the class at that time.) 


4. Making Cottage Cheese 
Bring clabber milk or sour milk in the room. Heat over an electric hot-plate. Drain off the 
curds. Mix with sweet cream and add salt. Serve this with crackers. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


MAKING BUTTER—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 


Today Prudence helps mother make 
butter. 


Mother pours boiling water into the churn. 


She puts the dasher down into the hot 
water. 


Then she pours the hot water out and 
cools the churn with cold water. 


Now she pours in the thick, sour cream. 


Prudence puts her chair by the churn 
and sits down. 


She pulls the dasher up and down, up 
and down. 


She sings a song as she works. 
By and by her arms get tired. 
Mother comes to help her. 


Soon there are lumps of butter in the 
churn. 


Then mother pours off the buttermilk 
and works the butter into rolls. 


Prudence and John like butter without Q | 
salt. 


Mother puts salt into the butter she will 
keep. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Dramatizations and Pantomimes 

Have a review lesson. Divide the class into groups. Give each group a slip of paper telling 
something to either dramatize or pantomime. As each group performs, the other groups guess the 
name of the activity: 


1—milking 3—making soap 5—going hunting 7—making toys 
2—churning 4—making cake 6—washing clothes 8—baking bread 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. John fills a gallon pail with milk. How many quarts does he have? 
2. Mary drinks 2 pints of milk each day. How many quarts does she drink? 


3. Mother used 6 half-pint bottles of cream in one week. How many pints did 
she use? 
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For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
Milking Time 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


| The following questions may serve such needs as encouraging the shy child to make con- 
tributions, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs, and background of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


| Where are the cows going? 
Where do you think they have been? 
What time of day do you think it is? 
Of what is this barn made? 
Where do you think the farmer is? 
What do you think the farmer will do when he gets his cows in the barn? 
What do you suppose the farmer feeds his cows? 
What else does the farmer have to do for his cows? 
What do the cows do for the farmer? 
What are a cow’s babies called? 
A farm where cows are raised for their milk is called what kind of farm? 
What products besides milk are sold at a dairy farm? 
By what measures are the following products sold: milk, cream, butter, cheese? 
How do you suppose the cows in the picture are milked? 
Do you know what a large number of cows together are called? 
Can you name different breeds of cows? 
What colors are cows? 
Why do you suppose cows have horns? 


What season of the year do you think cows like best? What makes you think so? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw a cow. 


If cows give us milk, color your cow red; if they do not, color your cow black and white. 


[f cows like water to drink, draw a pail in front of your cow; if they like milk to drink, draw a 
boy in front of your cow. 


If cows eat butter, draw some sand under your cow; if they eat grass, draw some and color it 
green. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
OUR FRIEND, THE COW 


Hop right out of bed quickly this morning if you are going to spend a day with the farmer. 
He has work that has to be done early in the morning. He gets up about five o’clock, eats his 
breakfast, and goes to the barn for the morning milking. In the summer time some farmers keep 
their cows in the barn all night, but others leave their cows in the pasture all night. If they are 
in the pasture the farmer can usually call them to the barn. They know their master’s voice when 
he calls, ‘Come boss! boss! boss!’ Some farmers have a big friendly dog that goes up the lane 
to the pasture and brings the cows down to the barn. 

In one way cows are like boys and girls in school. When boys and girls go into their class- 
room they know just which seat is theirs and they can go right to it without any help. Cows can 
go into a big barn and find their own stalls, too, without any help from the farmer. 

Farmers used to milk their cows by hand, but today most big farmers use milking machines 
which are run by electricity. It is a much quicker and neater method of milking. Now that the 
cows are milked, they may go out into the pasture again to eat green grass and clover until 
evening when it is milking time again. 

In winter the farmer has to keep his cows in the barn both night and day. Then he has more 
work to do. He has to feed them hay both morning and night. He has to be sure they have fresh, 
clean water. He has to keep their stalls and their bodies clean. He usually gives them some 
grain to eat, too. Grain makes his cows fat and healthy so they will give rich milk. 

Besides caring for his cows the farmer must take care of his milk twice each day. Some 
farmers pasteurize their milk, pour it into pint and quart bottles, and have trucks which deliver 
it to markets or to private homes. The farmer has to keep his milk and cream on ice to prevent 
it from becoming sour. 

A few of the big farmers make their cream into dairy butter, but more of them send their 
cream in huge cans to a factory which is called a creamery. Here the cream is made into creamery 
butter. There is a law now which states that the paper in which dairy butter is wrapped shall 
have on it the name and address of the person who made it. Is there any way of telling where 
creamery butter is made? 

The dairy farmer has many other kinds of work to do besides caring for his milk and cream. 
His pasture fence must be a good one or his cows may stray away from home. The fence posts 
must be strong and straight, and the wire must be strung tightly from one post to the next. He 
has to inspect the fence quite often to make sure that the wire and posts are all right. 

It is a lot of work to prepare enough hay and grain in the summer time to feed the farmer’s 
cows all winter. The better the hay and the grain that the farmer gives his cows, the richer the 
milk that the cows give the farmer. The cow is really one of man’s best friends. She gives him 


milk, cream, butter, cheese, meat, and one kind of leather. Can you think of any other animal 
that does as much for man? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Why do you suppose the farmer milks his cows so early in the morning? 


Which do you think is better for cows during the summer, to leave them in the pasture all night, 
or to leave them in the barn all night? Why? 


What do we mean when we say the milk is rich? 
Do you know what is meant by pasteurized milk? 


Do you eat creamery butter or dairy butter at home? How can you tell? 
What kind of meat do we get from the cow? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Find a picture of the inside of a dairy barn. Under this picture write a paragraph about the things 
you see in the picture. 


Make a list of different breeds of cattle. Opposite each breed write the color or colors of the cattle. 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Story of Books 


Did you ever wonder how long it has been since people first used books? Think of the different 
books that you have used today. They were different sizes and shapes, they were all small enough 
for you to handle, the print was easily read, and the books contained facts that you wanted to 
know. Probably most of them had a title, a table of contents, an index, some interesting stories, 
and some beautiful pictures. The very first books had none of these things except the pictures. 
People at that time could not carry two or three books under their arm as you can today, be- 
cause their picture books were the walls of their caves. In the days of the cave dwellers the only 
way people knew of recording events they wished to remember was to paint pictures on the walls 
of the caves. What would we do today if the only way we had of writing a message were to paint 
pictures? 

As time went on people kept searching for newer and better ways to keep their records. 
Writing was done on flat bones of animals, palm leaves, animal skins, and on broken bits of 
pottery. In India the natives wrote stories by pricking the letters in on a piece of smooth bark. 
In Egypt stories of great events were carved in stone. This is sometimes done today on monu- 
ments, and on stone, brass, or copper tablets. Stone was very hard and tools at the time of the 
early Egyptians were crude and heavy. The writing was done by stone-masons and it was slow 
and very costly work. 

Along the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers there were great beds of clay. This 
clay was made into bricks and used to build houses and temples. The Assyrians discovered that 
they could write in the soft, moist clay bricks. After these bricks were baked the writing could 
still be read. This was much easier than carving the hard stone. 

The next discovery was a valuable one. It was the Egyptians who found that the inside of 
the stem of the papyrus plant could be dried and used to write on. The papyrus plant grew six 
or eight feet tall in the swamps along the river Nile. The stem of this plant was slit into thin 
strips which were placed side by side. These strips were pounded and scraped until they were 
stuck quite tightly together making a sheet. When these sheets were dry they could be written 
upon, but if they were folded they cracked. The Egyptians were clever people. They thought 
of the idea of rolling up the sheets of papyrus instead of folding them. So they fastened the sheet 
on to a roller and rolled it up to make a scroll. Such scrolls were used for thousands of years, and 
papyrus was sent all over the world to be used for writing material. Can you now guess where 
the word ‘“‘paper’’ came from? 
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It was later discovered that beautiful writing could be done on sheepskin. The skin was 
stretched and dried. Then it was rubbed smooth and very thin with a special kind of stone called 
pumice. Sheepskin was much smoother and stronger than papyrus. It could be cut into sheets 
and sewed together in the form of books. It was more expensive than papyrus so only the rich 


people could afford it. It was called parchment. Even today some of our very finest records are 
written on parchment. 


The first real paper was made by the Chinese about 2,000 years ago. They soaked and washed 
the waste that came from the silk cocoons, flattened it out, and dried it. Sometimes they put 
bark, rags, and grasses into the mash. When this was dry it was pressed into thin sheets which 
made a very good writing material. Many books were made from this kind of paper. 


The next big advance in book making was the use of paper such as we have today. Of what 
is the paper in our books made today? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Can you think of an advantage and a disadvantage in having books made of stone? 
What must have been some of the difficulties in using clay bricks for books? 

What are the advantages in having books such as we have today? 

How were the pages of the first books fastened together? 

How are they fastened today? 


Where have you seen writing on stone or metal? 


THINGS TO DO 


Try to write a message to someone in your:class using only pictures. 
Make a scroll on which you may write a short story of the early types of books. 


Bring to class pictures of writing that has been done on stone or metal. 
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To South Africa 


A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


M.;s ALLEN tinkled her little 
silver bell and the children put away 
their books. It was the Travel Hour. 

‘Here is a letter from Dickie and 
Jean. They are urging us to come to 
South Africa. They will show us 
some beautiful flowers and strange 
animals and birds. We will start 
right now, and, as it is a land where 
they have Christmas in the summer, 
we need to pack our suitcases with 
summer clothing. 

“While we are sailing along the 
Atlantic Ocean on our way to South 
Africa, I will tell you a little about 
the history of that country. Five 
years before Columbus discovered 
America a man named Diaz took a 
little sailing vessel and went out to 
look for a short way to the land of 
India where all the gold and jewels 
and rich silks came from. 

“‘He found the lower end of South 
Africa, which was later called the 
Cape of Good Hope. Then he started 
to sail up the eastern coast on the 
Indian Ocean, but his little boat was 
in such a bad condition he had to 
return home. However, he knew he 
had found the way to India. Ten 
years later a man named De Gama 
did sail around the Cape of Good 
Hope and reached India. The Cape 
became a good stopping place for 
sailors. They called it ‘The Half- 
Way House.’ At first there were 
only black-skinned Africans there, 
but after awhile shiploads of sailors 
from Portugal and from the Dutch 
East Indies settled there. 

*“Now we will land here. There is a 
fine big Post Office. We will see if 
there is a letter for us from Dickie 
and Jean. Many years ago on this 
very spot the sailors placed a large 


stone. A captain of a boat on its 
way to India would often leave a 
letter under the stone for the captain 
of a ship going toward England to 
take with him. 

“‘Here is our letter from Dickie. 
He says to look for him and Jean 
in the Flower market here in Cape 
Town. 

‘We'll ask this man where the 
Flower market is. Oh! we need not 
have asked him. I see a whole street 
of flowers just ahead of us. South 
Africa is called the Land of Flowers, 
for there are many different varieties 
found here. There are Dickie and 
Jean coming to meet us. 

“Look at the queer chimney on 
that house, Marvin. What does it 
look like to you? Yes, if the stripes 
were red it would look like a barber’s 
pole. There are more houses with 
striped chimneys. The Dutch always 
made their chimneys like that. 

“There come some Zulu boys all 
dressed up as if they were going 
somewhere. How would you like to 
wear a hat of feathers like that, Ned, 
and a suit of animal skins? Well, 
perhaps you would if you were a 
Zulu boy. But some of the Zulus 
dress just as we do. 

“‘We are going to have a picnic on 
that mountain with the flat top. 
Help me carry these lunch baskets, 
Marvin. We will go up on Table 
Mountain in a little car something 
like the one we rode in when we 
went up Sugar Loaf Mountain in 
South America. 

“‘We can see the beautiful Indian 
Ocean from here, but now we must 
go down again. Dickie says his father 
is going to take us down in a gold 
mine in Johannesburg. Here is a 
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bus. Crowd in and we’ll soon be 
there. Here we are and this guide 
will take us down into the gold mine. 
Put on the waterproof coats and 
hats the guide is bringing you. 
Now get into this cage and down we 
go. Down, down, down—one hun- 
dred and fifty floors. You will need 
your little lanterns for it is dark 
down here. There is a car carrying a 
lot of rocks up to the surface. 
There is gold in those rocks, but we 
will not have time to watch them 
get it out today. The rocks have to 
be crushed and chemicals are used. 
Come, now, we must go up again in 
the cage. We’ll stop here a minute to 
see them pour the beautiful melted 
gold into molds. 

“The bus is ready to take us 
north again. We cannot stop now, 
but we will soon be passing the 
greatest diamond mine in the world. 
I read that a little child was playing 
with a great glittering stone he 
had found. Someone saw him and 
knew it was a diamond, and so the 
great Kimberly diamond mine was 
discovered. 

“Our bus will stop here awhile 
and we will get out. It is Kruger 
National Park. A man named Paul 
Kruger, Oom Paul, he was called, 
which would be ‘Uncle Paul’ to us, 
was afraid the wild animals of 
South Africa would all be killed by 
hunters. He set aside land to be 
used as a sanctuary for the animals. 
Now we can watch them at play. 

‘Look, look, Mabel; come closer, 
Nan; there are some zebras. Oh! 
how pretty they are. And there are 
some queer looking animals. Dickie’s 
father says they are wart hogs, but 
I think that big one looks like a cow, 
excepting for his snout. 

“Come, we will get in the bus 
again and ride to a little camp and 
rest awhile. There are some camps 
ahead of us. The guide says they 
are built so lions cannot get in at 
night. 

*‘Dickie’s father says we may go 
with him to a pool of water and, if 
we are quiet, we may see herds of 
animals come down to get a drink. 

‘There, look, Ned, the guide calls 
that animal ‘the wildebeest.’ He 
looks something like a musk-ox or a 
buffalo. There are more of them 
coming to drink. 

“‘Dickie’s father is telling us if we 
are very quiet we may see a family 
of giraffes. They are timid and often 
wait until the other animals have 
left the pool. 

“There comes one, and there is 
another, and another. See how useful 
their long necks are. They can reach 
the tender leaves on the high 
branches. The leader sees the pool 
now; watch him drink. He spreads 
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his legs far apart and bends his long 
neck to reach the water. 

*““Monkeys are swinging through 
the trees waiting their turn for a 
drink. See how they use their tails 
as another very useful leg. 

‘‘Here comes a lioness with a little 
cub trotting along beside her. The 
cub is like a pretty kitten. 

‘“‘Now we must go back to the 
camp and have our supper and then 
go to bed, for tomorrow we want to 
go to an ostrich farm. 

“It is morning now and we must 
be off. Did you hear a lion roaring in 
the night, Mabel? I did, but I 
wasn’t afraid, because Dickie’s father 
said these little camps are protected 
against lions. 

‘‘How beautiful the fields look 
this morning. Here is where we stop. 
We will get out and look over this 
fence at the ostriches. They are 
eating their breakfasts of alfalfa. 
They are very funny to look at with 
their long legs and long necks and 
tiny bobbing heads. The lovely 
plumes on their tails are what make 
the ostriches valuable. There was a 
time when ladies wore ostrich plumes 
on their hats, but that is not the 
style now. However, when ladies go 
to parties at the court of a king they 
wear ostrich plumes in their hair. 
When the plumes are at their best 
they are cut off and the little stub 


that is left soon falls off without 
hurting the bird. The guide is show- 
ing us an ostrich egg. It would take 
about thirty hens’ eggs to weigh as 
much as one ostrich egg. One egg 
would make a big omelet. 

‘‘Now we must go on, for I want 
you to see a Zulu hut or kraal. 

“There is a Zulu woman carrying 
jars, one on her head, one under her 
arm and one in her hand. There is 
another woman carrying long reeds 
on her head. She is going to build a 
hut with them. The Zulu women 
build the huts and mend them. 

‘‘The guide says we may stop here 
and go in this hut. You wil! all need 
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to stoop to get in, but see how large 
it is inside. The floor is of earth 
but is packed nearly as hard as 
cement. There are no chairs or 
tables or beds. They sleep on these 
mats made of skins and they have 
rolled their blankets up neatly. It is 
cozy, too, with that little fire burning 
in the center of the room. 

‘‘Now our Travel Hour is over so 
we must fly home to our school- 
room. 

“‘We will each make a little Zulu 
hut as a souvenir of South Africa. 
They will help us to remember our 
blackboard journey to that far- 
away country.” 


Directions 


Draw a circle with a com- 
pass. Rule lines to center. 
Cut up each dotted line. 
Overlap each section and 
stick a toothpick, or pin 
through edges of paper. 
Push the point of a short 
pencil through top, and the 


=F Kraal is finished. 


Crépe paper may be 


Us® Tooth-picks 
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The Meaning of Memorial Day 


Act I 

CHARACTERS: 
Teacher—-Miss JOHNSON 
Boy Scout 
Gir_ Scout 
Camp GIRL 
SON OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
DAUGHTER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Child representing REp Cross NuRSE 
Average School Pupil—Mary 


ScENE: In an 
after school 


ordinary school- 


room hours. A com- 
mittee meeting is in session. 
(As the scene opens all the 


characters are seated around a 
table listening to the teacher. 
They are wearing ordinary street 
clothes and not their respective 
uniforms.) 


Miss JOHNSON: We have been 
asked to give a program at school 
this year which will show the 
children the real meaning of Memo- 
rial Day. If each one of you could 
tell the audience what the day 
means to you as a Boy Scout or 
Girl Scout, for instance, it would be 
more interesting than the _ usual 
pieces we speak at that time. What 
do you, Children, think about it? 


Boy Scout: As a Boy Scout, I 
think it’s a fine idea, Miss Johnson. 
Would we wear our uniforms? 


Miss JOHNSON: Oh, yes! and per- 
haps each of the organizations you 
represent could have some little 
program which you could introduce. 


Girt Scout: There are several 
Girl Scouts here at school who 
would be delighted to help me out, 
I’m sure. 


Camp Fire Gir_: Same here! I 
think it will be grand and the Camp 
Fire Girls are always ready to do 
their part. 


SON OF THE AMERICAN LEGION: 
I’ve an idea what we Sons of the 
Legion can do, but I guess I’ll keep 
it a secret for now. 


DAUGHTER OF THE AMERICAN 
Lecion: My Dad, being a member 
of the American Legion, will surely 
have some ideas for me to work out. 


CHILD REPRESENTING RED Cross 
Nurse: And my aunt was a real Red 
Cross nurse in the last war, so I can 
take care of that part of it if you wish. 


A Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Miss JOHNSON: That’s fine—and 
now, Mary, you are to represent the 
average school pupil. 


Mary: I’m sure I can get plenty 
of help—the trouble is they’ll all 
want to be in it! 


Miss JOHNSON: Perhaps we can 
have some songs in which they can 
all join in. Now, Children, let’s make 
it the best program we’ve ever had. 
We'll have plenty of rehearsals so it 
will be a great success. (She looks 
at her watch and says:) I didn’t 
realize it was getting so late. That 
will be all for today and good luck 
to you all. 


(The children say good-bye to 
Miss Johnson and leave the 
stage, talking and laughing to- 
gether.) 

End of Act I. 


Act II 
THE PROGRAM 


CHARACTERS: Same as Act I. 
ScENE: On school stage. 


(Boy Scouts enter, number to 
be determined by Scout mem- 
bers in the school.) 


Boy Scout (steps forward): 
We'll now recite the Boy Scout oath, 
Which shows our purposes and 


ideals both. 


(Together they recite): 
On my honor I will do my best to do 
my duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout law. To help other 
people at all times. To keep myself 
physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight. 


Boy Scour: 


And so we offer on Memorial Day, 

To help all others in every way, 

We aid in decorating each grave 

And in the parade U. S. flags we 
wave. 


(The Scouts then stand at 
attention off at one side of stage. 
Enter Girt Scouts.) 


GIRL Scout: 


We the uniforms of Girl Scouts wear, 

And that means we’re ready to do 
our share. 

We respect the memories of those 
who have gone, 


And will express our feelings in the 

following song. 
All say: 

We Girl Scouts gather on Memorial 
Day, 

To hear the praises of the U. S. A. 

With heads held high we march 
ahead, 

Carrying flowers to our soldiers dead. 

We march and march to the beat of 
drums. 

Hark, hear the bugle as the Girl 
Scout comes— 

To do a good turn we try every day, 


For God and our country, the 
U. S. of A! 


(They stand back as 
Fire enter.) 


CAMP 


Camp FIRE GIRL: 


As part of the Camp Fire Law, we’ve 
been taught 

To give service to others without 
being sought. 

And so as Memorial Day draws near, 

The Camp Fire Girls come year 
after year 

To take their place at each soldier’s 
grave, 

The soldiers who fought in wars and 
were brave. 

The Camp Fire Girls give service 
always, 

And never save it just for these 
special days. 


(Camp Fire Girts then give a 
Flag Drill, sing a song or perform 
one of their special ceremonies.) 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION (enter together 
and say): 

We’re proud of our Dads who once 
were so brave, 

They crossed the waters our flag 
to save. 

Hurrah for our Dads and the U.S. A! 

We’re proud to be children of those 
Daddies today. 

Hurrah for our Dads and the U.S. A! 

We’re proud to be children of those 
Daddies today! 


(Enter Rep Cross Nurse alone:) 


I’m proud of this uniform 
wearing right now, 

For I lead all Americans by showing 
them how 

To care for their people in illness and 
stress. 

Oh, yes, my friends, I’m proud of 
this dress 
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For it stands for the help the Red 
Cross can bestow, 


And this is the time to let you all I stand for the children in the 


U. &. A. 
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AVERAGE SCHOOL CHILD (enters): Come, everyone, now, and join us in 


song! 


(All on stage lead the song, 


trhich 1 by th di 
That the friend of mankind, whether Who have learned to welcome Me- ee eee a 


in war or peace, morial Day, 


Is the Red Cross of America whose As the day when we respect the ones 
who have gone. 


work will ne’er cease! 


too. An appropriate Memorial 
Day song to be used, followed by 
Flag Salute and ‘‘Star Spangled 


Banner.’’) 


A Merry Merry-Go-Round 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Hf ere’s something to do on a rainy day 
indoors. First collect some pieces of cardboard, 
a large spool, a meat skewer, scissors, some 
paste or glue, crayons or paints. 


Saw your spool in two, glue the large end on 
a larger circle of heavy cardboard. 


Insert and glue a meat skewer in the hole 


of the spool. Cut a circle of heavy cardboard 
with a center hole big enough to permit whirl- 
ing when placed over skewer. Color, cut and 
mount animals. Make a cone-shaped top of 
colored or white paper and hang on top of 
skewer. 

With a twirl of a finger your merry-go-round 
will go round and round. 
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Mother's Day 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


“God could not be everywhere and so he made 
mothers.”’ 


ONE MOTHER 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over. 
Unknown 


a THE year 1908, Miss Anna Jarvis of Phila- 
delphia proposed the wearing of a carnation on the 
second Sunday of every May, “in honor of the best of 
mothers—your own.”’ In May, 1914, Congress passed a 
bill proclaiming MOTHER’S DAY as one of our 
National festivals. It is naturally fitting that little 
children should sense the opportunity of this special 
day of gratitude, avoiding a sentimental celebration. 
Let the schoolroom activity create for life a sensible 
tribute of appreciation. This is truly an activity with a 
purpose. Maybe, if it is done just right, a dear little 
old mother in the years that are to come will receive a 
telegram, a box of flowers, or, best of all, a letter from 
her boy who got the idea at school in the second or 
third grade. Who knows? 


A Few Mothers 


‘““My mother was the making of me. She was always 
so sure of me.’”’—-Thomas Edison 

“All that I am or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.’’—Abraham Lincoln 

George Washington gave up being a sailor because his 
mother wanted him to stay with her. 

Whistler, the great artist, who painted the well-known 
picture, ‘““Mother’’ first called it, ‘An Arrangement in 
Black and Gray,”’ because he said it was his very own 
mother and he didn’t want it to represent just any 
mother. 

Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, wrote to his mother 


twice every week. At the time of her death she had 
4,000 of his letters. 


“The very happiest part of my very happy life was 
my mother.’”’—PAillips Brooks 


“It’s a great responsibility to have a wonderful 
mother.’’—-Rosalie Robbins 


A Game 
GOLDEN GLOVES FOR MOoTHER’s Day 
By Esther Miller Payler 
(Courtesy of The Sunday School Times) 


I am going to tell you about some beautiful gloves 
you may wear if you will. These gloves are bright and 
shining and gold. They must be carefully put on your 
hands, and so long as your hands are kind to others, 


Jewish Proverb 


the gloves remain shining and bright. You cannot see 
them, and no one else can see them, for they are in- 
visible gloves; but all those around you will know when 
you wear them. When Mother puts on her gloves, she 
fits them carefully on each finger. You may do the 
same after me, beginning with the left hand: 


“DO” (fitting the imaginary gloves on the thumb) 
“UNTO” (the first finger) 

“OTHERS” (the second finger) 

“AS” (the third finger) 

“YOU” (the fourth finger) 


Now the right hand: 


“WOULD” (the thumb) 
“HAVE” (the first finger) 
“OTHERS” (the second finger) 
“DO UNTO” (the third finger) 
“YOU” (the fourth finger) 


Mother fastens her gloves with a tiny clasp 


Stories 


CORNELIA AND HER JEWELS 


One of the most remembered of all Roman mothers 
is Cornelia. A lady one day came to visit Cornelia. 
This guest was beautifully dressed and wore many 
jewels. While they talked together, the guest asked to 
see Cornelia’s jewels. Beautiful Cornelia sent for her 
sons, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, two upstanding 
lads. ‘‘These are my jewels and their virtues are my 
ornaments,” said Cornelia. 


FRACTIONS 


A teacher was trying to explain fractions to a class 
of boys. When she was sure everyone understood, she 
said, ‘Now, let me give you a practical problem. 
Suppose your mother had six children. She has one pie 
to divide for supper. What part of the pie would each 
receive?” A boy unhesitatingly answered, ‘‘One-sixth.”’ 
The disappointed teacher said, ‘‘You certainly don’t 
know your fractions.” ‘‘But you don’t know my 
mother,” he answered. “‘If there was only one pie for 
dinner, my mother would cut it into six pieces for us 
boys; and she would do without.”’ 


WE SALUTE OurR MOTHERS 
WuoseE Hearts ARE EVER AT OuR SERVICE 


Language Discussion Group 


1--My mother’s favorite flower, color, poem, etc. 
2—Why my mother is the best mother in the world. 
3—Does my mother give me an allowance? 


4—What does my mother expect me to do when I 
come home from school? 


5—-How can I repay my mother for all she does for 
me? 
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Four Gifts for Mother 


My MorTHErR 
Here I come in lovely May 
To greet you, ‘‘Mom,”’ on Mother’s Day, 
To say to you, I’ll try to be 
Just what your “love expects of me.”’ 
—A. H. 


I—Each child brings from home a tiny Kodak 
picture of himself. If he hasn’t one, let him cut out a 
magazine picture of a child of his own age and label it, 
“A Picture of Me.’”’ Make an envelope, 714” by 414”, 
from unruled paper. Take a piece of paper, 814” by 11”, 
and make folds, as in diagram: cut on dotted lines. 
Fold and paste sides, leaving flap at top open. This 
forms your 744” by 414” envelope. Copy the poem, 
‘“‘“My Mother,” on the front of the envelope. Decorate 
with a few scattered flowers, colored with pastel crayons. 
Put the Kodak picture in the envelope and deliver to 
mother. 


II—Fold B to E forming a right angle. There will 
be a '4-inch side piece over. Now fold A down to D. 


This makes a triangle. Paste 44-inch strip from C to D 
along Bto A. This makes a nice book-mark to keep 
mother’s reading place. 


III—Four triangles will decorate the big blotter on 
her desk. Just make four exactly alike following the 
above directions. 


IV—Another gift that will make mother happy, and 
will probably make her laugh, too, is a piece of cardboard 
on which is pasted a tiny square* of glass with this bit 
of a letter: Mother dear, look in this mirror and you 
will see the one I love best today. Signed 
May 11, 1941. 


Teachers’ Bibliography 


‘‘And So He Made Mothers,’’ Margaret T. Applegarth 
‘‘Mother,’’ Kathleen Norris (K. N.’s best story) 

‘‘A Lantern in Her Hand,” Bess Streeter Aldrich 

‘Dr. Luke of the Labrador,’’ Norman Duncan 


* Almost any paint and glass store will cut them for a few cents 


Verse 1 and 2—-Characteristics 
3—Play Value 
4—Learning to Observe and Count 


Pussy Cat 


By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


I can make my tail 
Go into a curl 

For a good little boy 
And a fine little girl; 


I can drink my milk 
Without a spoon, 

I can sleep in the dark 
Or under the moon; 


And if you wish 
To have some fun, 
Just watch me while 
I try to run; 


And as I run 
Across the floor 

Please count my legs— 
Have I three—or—four? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


qr {= S 


Eight toadstools growing in the grass, 
And here I find four more, 

Count all the toadstools that you see, 
How much is eight and four? 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland M 


Here are five new trowels, 
With which to dig and delve, 
And seven trowels over here, 
Five and seven are ——? 


¢ 


| 
The men are laying a new walk: | 
Making it of bricks, | 
How many bricks are lying near? 
Two and four and six. 


ii 
L 
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MITZI AND MAZIE 


Mitzi has to walk on 
crutches, because she fell 
over an up-turned rug 
which she herself did not 
straighten out. 

Mazie never fails to. 
straighten out a rug that are 
might trip some one and Ay 


hurt him badly. 


Mary has her arm in 
a sling, because she 
fell down stairs. She 
fell over the toys that 
Mitzi had carelessly 
left on the stairs. Be- :ga@ 
cause of her injured 
arm, she could not go 
out flower picking and 
have a lot of fun with 
Mazie and her chum. 


Mitzi left her doll buggy in 
the driveway andan autoran 
Over it. 


 Mazie does not leave her 
; things in the driveway. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


The Daisy Queen 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


M ARY Ann was a very old-fashioned little girl 
with a very old-fashioned fondness for old-fashioned 
flowers. 

So when the daisy season came and the fields in back 
of her house looked like a great starlet blanket of white 
and gold, everyone knew that Mary Ann was sitting in 
the midst of the daisy patch filling her fat little arms as 
full of daisies as they could possibly hold. 

But on this particular day, every daisy in the field 
seemed especially made for Mary Ann and must be 
smoothed and caressed and talked to. Each little 
daisy’s face seemed full of tenderness and under- 
standing. So, of course, Mary Ann picked and picked 
and picked daisies so as not to slight too many of them. 
She picked teeny-tiny daisies. She picked daisies with 
lovely long fringing petals, and she picked daisies with 
large, rich yellow centers. 

‘“‘What beautiful daisy chains they will make,”’ she 
was saying to herself. ‘“‘Perhaps I can make a daisy 
crown, too, so that I can be Queen of the May.” And 
then with her arms full, so very full of daisies, she ran 
back to her front porch where the daisy chains were to 
be wrought. 

First, she would take a big fringy daisy, then a tiny 
little starry one, then a big fringy one, then a tiny 
starry one—on and on she worked in the warm sun- 
shine of the porch. 

Now and then a big butterfly with yellow wings would 
light upon one of the daisies as if he, too, wished to be 
included in the festivities. And the bees softly hummed 
little songs that seemed to slacken more and more the 
deft little fingers of Mary Ann, and put her wee head 
to nodding back and forth in the afternoon sun- 
shine. 

Someone was playing tunes, she was sure of it. Yes, 
real little tunes, not the faint hummings of the bees. 
She looked about her. It was such a beautiful place 
all gold and yellow and white, and there before her 
were two little elves playing soft piping sounds on little 
willow flutes. And butterflies, more butterflies than 
she had ever seen before, butterflies of every color and 
of every size, were coaxing her with their charming 
ways farther and farther into the land of make-believe. 

If only she could run home and tell her mother about 
the lovely butterflies. But just then little fairies dressed 
in cobweb dresses curtsied before her, holding tiny 
maple-leaf trays filled with wee cakes of honey and 
acorn cups filled with rose-leaf tea. What a lovely, 
lovely place it was and so very much to do and to see 
and to think about. 


Here and there tiny folk were swinging on the grasses 
and all about her, wee people were scattering daisy 
petals at her feet. More and more daisies they scattered 
until they had made a daisy mound upon which she 
was to rest. 

Mary Ann was wondering if she could possibly 
remember to tell it all to her mother when the daisy 
mound opened wide and the tiniest little elf of them all 
appeared dressed in a tiny pointed yellow cap and 
mantle of green. He was singing: 


‘‘Make way, dear fairies, come, make way, 
’Tis she, the Daisy Queen of May.”’ 


And then the tiny elf handed to Mary Ann a tiny 
magic wand. Every little cotton thread of her gingham 
dress turned to silver and each little colored check 
disappeared into a smooth satin finish. Mary Ann 
looked to find herself dressed in a long, silvery white 
satin gown edged with a soft daisy ruff at the neck and 
daisy ruffs furnished each little puff at her fat little 
elbows. And upon her head, rested a gold crown, 
yellow like the daisy centers, and fringed with soft 
white satin to match her gown. Never had Mary Ann 
seen anything so lovely. A host of tiny fairies bore 
her long sweeping train. Then all the little fairies of 
the wood tripped and curtsied before her. Some brought 
her bulrushes, some lady’s slippers, some star flowers 
for a coverlet for her bed and the little gnomes of the 
mountain brought rich garnet jewels. 

Mary Ann was just wishing that she had brought her 
daisy chains, when two little elves came, carrying on 
their tiny shoulders the loveliest and longest daisy 
chain and hung it about her neck. Then every little 
voice of the woods, as in a chorus, burst forth: 


“Such loveliness you’ve never seen, 
*Tis she, our lovely Daisy Queen.”’ 


Two little pages then blew on their little silver flutes 
and the daisy mound slowly opened and the Queen 
with her fairy attendants was about to disappear from 
whence she came, when a voice called: 


*“Mary Ann! Mary Ann! Wake up! I hope you haven’t 
taken cold. You must have had a little nap.”’ 

“Oh, Mother,”’ said Mary Ann, rubbing her eyes and 
looking about her. “‘It was so lovely. And I was the 
Queen of the Daisies and wore my daisy chains about my 
neck. But I can still make my daisy chains and you can 
be my fairy godmother. And I’d so much rather live 
with you in a real house with a daisy field than in a 
big fairy castle in the woods.”’ 


My Red Umbrella 


By CLARA BELL THURSTON 


I have a red umbrella 
To take to school with me, 
So, ’though today is rainy, 
I’m glad as glad can be! 


My lovely red umbrella 
Bobs gayly through the rain, 
And I shall be quite sorry 
When the sun comes out again! 


MA 
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More Manuscript Stroke Letters 


By RUTH KITTLE 


Mi Y LAST article showed how 
we made a stroke and then, by 
adding slides, we made I, L, E, F, 
and T. Let us take the back and top 
of the F and add a little more to see 
what happens. Let us use the stroke 
with the flag on top, then swing 
round in front to the lower line and 
back to the bottom of the stroke. 
This gives us a very fine, fat capital 
D. Always remember to put the 
flag on top before you go around. 


Now take the stroke with the 
flag on top and make the swing 
round come down just halfway—to 
the first line—and close in the 
middle. This makes a fine P. Let 
us see what we can make with this 
fine P. We can put another flag in 
the middle and make it round like 
the top and close it on the line at the 
bottom of the stroke and we have a 
nice fat B. Be sure to keep the top 
and bottom flags the same length 
so that the top and bottom “‘humps”’ 
on the B will be the same size. 


I believe that we can make 
something else out of a nice P if we 
always remember to put the flag on 
top. Can you guess what we are 
going to make? We are going to let 
the P kick a foot out to the right 
(in front) and then it is an R. Keep 
the top and bottom even. 


One more letter can be made by 
changing the R just a little. Let us 
make the same stroke for a back, 
but leave the flag off and just pull in 
the top the same as we kicked out 
the foot. This letter is a K. Keep 
the top and bottom the same width. 
You do not lift your chalk or 
pencil in the center of the K. 
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This gives us five new letters and they are such fun to make if we always 


remember the flag at the top of four of them and keep them fat. 


Let these letters help us make some words. Remember to keep the letters 


close together when they make a word or ‘‘word-house.”’ 


PET BE 


Twin Stroke Letters 


You might like to make some letters with twin strokes. There are three 
of them. Make two tall ones a little more than a space apart. Now join 
them with a slide in the middle. Remember to slide from the left to the 
right just as we read. This is the capital H. Make two more tall strokes 
just like those for the H. Now go to the top of the first one (the left one) 
and ‘“‘slippery slide’? down to the bottom of the other one. This makes a 


capital N. 


Let us now make two big strokes two spaces apart. Put a dot on the 
bottom line halfway between the ones. Go to the top of the first tall one 


(the left one) and pull down to the dot. Now lift the pencil, go the top of 


the second one, and pull back to the dot. This makes a capital M. 


Now you may write these words but remember to keep the letters 
close together when they make a word. 
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Let’s Turn 
Magician 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


How would you like to become a 
magician like the man who makes 
rabbits and birds come out of a hat? 
But instead of a hat you will use a 
circle, and with a little practice be 
able to produce not only rabbits, but 
elephants, bears and all sorts of 
surprises. 


First draw a circle on a piece of 
white drawing paper. Cut it in half 
or two-thirds and you are now ready 
to do the trick. Magic lines take 
the place of words. By adding a 
line here—a dot there—out comes 
an animal. 


| 
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MAY BASKET SUGGESTIONS 


HANDLE 
MAY BE 
STRIP OF 
DRAWING 
PAPER OR 
CONSTRUC- 
TION 


PAPER. 


SLITS ARE 


CuT IN HANDLE CUT ON FOLD TO MAKE DOUBLE 
TO INSERT DECO- ~ Wf 
RATIVE DESIGNS. 
~ 
| | A 


STRIP IS 
PASTED 
OCvER SPREAD 
TABS ON UNDER- 
SIDE OF HANDLE. 


DESIGNS 


MAY BE 
CUT OF 
WHITE DRAWING 
ALWAYS PAPER AND COLORED, 
COLOR 
DESIGNS OR MADE OF CcOoL- 
| BEFORE CRED CONSTRUCTION 
CUTTING PAPER. ACCENTS OF 
THEM 


BLACK CRAVON OWN 
DESIENS ADD TO 
DECORATIVE EFFECT. 


Ser. 

— 
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Sara Rehtus 


2 WINGS 


FOLD WINGS 
ON DOTTED LINE. 


SPREAD 
OUTWARD. 


MAKE 

BASKETS OF DRAW- 
ING OR CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER, OR TRIM 
LITTLE BOXES 

OR CARTONS. 


| 
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A MILKING SCENE Sara Rehtus 


CuT 
Boy 
DOVBLE. 
PASTE 
LIGHTLY 
BETWEEN 
UPPER PART 
OF BOp™ 
SPREAD 
BASE TO 
STAND. 


TO MAKE BARN BACKGROUND, USE 
A PASTEBOARD BOX WITH TOP AND 
FRONT SIDE REMOVER. STUDY 
BARN PICTURES FOR SUGGESTIONS. 
DRAW GR PAINT LINES To INDICATE 
BOARDS. A FEEDING Box MAY 
BE PASTED IN Cow's STALL. 
SHRED GRAY-GREEN PAPER FoR Hay. 
SEE How Boy's FOOT IS PLACED 


BETWEEN LEGS FOR mILKING 
POSITION. 


SUGGESTEDP CoLORSs - 


COW - BROWN 
ANO WHITE. 
( BOY - BLUE 
J . 
y CuT COW DOUBLE - OVERALLS - 
PASTE VERY LIGHTLY WHITE SIRT. 
BETWEEN UPPER BLACK HAIR 
PARTY OF BODY. AND SHOES. 


SPREAD LEGS 


ABOUT GNE INCH 
TO MAKE STAND- am” 


YELLGw Box. 
GRAY PAIL- 


| 
Than 
| 
4 
§ 4 ( | 
i 
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4S DRINK MILK FOR HEALTH 
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Sara Rehtus 


USE 
COLORED 
CRALK 
To 
DRAW 
POSTER 
ON 

THE 
BLACcK- 
BOARD. 


POSTER PICTURES MAY BE 
PAINTED ON, OR DRAWN 
WITH CRAVONS, OR CuT 
OUT ANP PASTED ON A 
NEUTRAL BACKGROUND. 
BOOKLETS ARE EASILY 
MADE BY FOLDING 
WHITE DRAWING PAPER. 


USE 
BLACK 
CRAYON 
TO 
DRAW 
PICTURES 
ON 
POSTERS 
AND 

To 

DO 
LETTER- 
ING 


| 
STR 
OF / 
PAPER 
MAKES 
ACK- ale 
& 
FOODS MADE 
FRO™m 
WHY »>MILK 
| WE 
DRINK 
MILK 
| DRINK = 
Every MILK. 
O © 
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May Art 
Suggestions 


By LOUISE 


l. 1s May time that calls us to 
fields and hillsides, where flowers 
are bursting into bloom and birds are 
singing new melodies of happiness 
and good cheer. 


May Calendar 
(Page 11) 


Can you write a May-time story 
about the two children on this 
month’s calendar? Or illustrate some 
story about May events of your 
own? What kinds of flowers do you 
find in May? What kinds of birds 
have returned to sing and build 
nests in the countryside about you, 
in the park or even in your garden? 


May Song 
(Page 33) 


May time brings May parties, 
but here we have a song about a 
very special party—-Baby Bunting’s 
birthday party. And just see all 
who were there. Perhaps you can 
write another verse to the song 
and mention other story characters 
who may have been there. 


May Basket 
(Page 30) 


We still find many who do not 
know this little trick of making a 
flower basket from a folded paper 
napkin. It requires no paste, you 
know, except if you add a center, a 
stem and leaves to the flower. 


If you hold the glass upon the 
folded napkin (step 6) at the edge of 
the table, you can reach under 
easier to pull the corners up. 


Baskets of Clay and Paper 
(Page 29) 


Make a pattern for a clay basket. 
Draw about the base of water glass 
for the inner circle. Draw the pattern 
on a piece of scratch paper. Draw 
six or eight petals about the circle. 


Smooth out a piece of clay larger 
than the pattern. Place the pattern 
upon this and cut out along the 
edges. Put the pattern aside, and 
place the glass upon the clay. 


D. TESSIN 


Stages 1-2-3 show the next steps in 
bringing up the petals. 

Take out the glass and set the 
small tray or basket aside to dry 
thoroughly. Then give the entire 
surface a coat of shellac. Next, 
paint it with oil colors or poster 
paints, and finish it with another 
coat of white shellac. 

The other pattern is for a flower 
basket made of paper. Half of the 
pattern is here given. Various other 
patterns may be made on this base. 

Fold on the dotted lines. Curl the 
petals individually over a knife or 
scissors blade. Paste a green strip 
about the base to hold all the petals 
together. Add a handle. This basket 
is best made of tinted construction 
paper. 


May-Time Plaques 
(Page 31) 


The materials needed are a paper 
pie plate, a small paper doily, and 
colored papers for the decorations, 
besides paste, scissors and pencil. 

Doilies with large, plain centers 
allow for larger decorations. 


Four of these decorated plates 
grouped together or in a straight line, 
make a very nice wall decoration. If 
children are too small to attempt 
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creative cut work, they may cut 
pictures from magazines and use 
these as centers for the doilies. 


Simple All-Over Patterns 
(Page 32) 


This problem has real charm and 
character. The individual units are 
simple, but, combined, they make a 
very professional appearance. They 
can be done in a very large size, as 
6’”’ x 6” squares, and repeated upon 
12’ x 18” paper. The outlines then 
should be correspondingly heavier. 
Many different effects can be worked 
out. Those shown are plain red and 
blue lines. Try re-outlining these with 
a pale blue about the dark blue lines, 
and pink about the red lines. 


Mitzi and Mazie 
(Page 21) 


Again we have the errors of Mitzi 
and the correct lessons of Mazie to 
teach us some very valuable lessons 
this month. Perhaps the children can 
relate accidents similar to these and 
discuss the effects. 
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BASKETS OF CLAY AND PAPER 


1. FLAT CLAY 
PETALS. 

2- TURN UP 
PETALS. 

3. CURVE 
END OVER. 
SMOOTH 

| PETALS 

TOGE THER 


GLASS 


TESSIN 


MAKE CIRCULAR 
BASE THE SIZE OF 
A DRINKING GLASS 


3 NEAR BASE. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


MAKES & POINTED 
PETALS 


MAKES 16 SMatL 
PETALS 


DIAGRAM FOR 
CLAY PIN 
TRAY OR ASH TRAY. WHEN 


CLAY IS DRY, PAINT AND 
SHELLAC. (SEE ARTICLE.) 


DIAGRAM 
FOR 
PAPER \ 


BASKET 


GREEN STRIP HOLDS 
PETALS TOGETHER 


ADP HANDLE \ 


CUT PATTERN FOR Y2 OF 
PETALS FROM FOLDED PAPER 
PAPER. DISTANCE PATTERN 
x ga AND AD,— FOR 
A DEPENDS UPON LENGTH BRACKET 


OF PETAL DESIRED. 


)D 
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MAY BASKET 
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Louise D. Tessin 


COLORED SOFT PATER 
NAPKIN . ABQLT 134 INCHES 
SQUARE 


3 
FOLD ALL CORNERS TO 
CENTER AGAIN AND TURN 
OVER. OTHER SiDEe WiLL 
NOW HAVE SINGLE-PAPER 
CORNER 


FOLD ALL 
CORNERS TO 
CENTER AGAIN 
BUT DONT TURN 


FOLD OVER. 

DIAGONALS 4 

FIRST TO MARK FOLD CORNERS UP 
CENTER OF 


ONCE MORE, 
BUT DON'T TURN OVER 
AGAIN. 


NAPKIN. THEN FOLD 
UP ALL FOUR CORNERS 
AS-~ A, AND TURN OVER 


5_ PLACE SMALL PULL UP ALL ‘7-REACH UNDER AND PULL UP 
GLASS UPON FOUR CORNERS THE REMAINING CORNERS, 
BASE OF GLASS CENTER OF FROM UNDERNEATH, (IN BETWEEN). THIS LOCKS 


WAS 2 INCHES DIA. FOLDED NAPKIN. AND THEN___ THOSE OF _ 6, 


AND FORMS 
HAND AND TIP j | AN 8 SIDED 
SLIGHTLY, -JUST | FLOWER. THE 
ENOUGH SO YOU CAN 16 ys GLASS MAY 


REACH UNDER 


NOW BE 
UP THE FOLD \Wa OvuT. 

DIRECTLY \ | THE 
UNDER - . "3 FLOWER 
NEATH. -B MAKES A 


LOVELY LITTLE 


MAY BASKET FOR CANDIES AT THE 
TABLE. 


CUT A CIRCLE OF YELLOW PAPER 1/2 INCH 
BIGGER ALL AROUND THAN BASE OF GLASS. 


FRINGE AND CRINKLE 


ADD A FLAT STEM AND 
LEAVES OF GREEN PAPER 


3 

3 
) 

} 


8 FRINGED CIRCLE 
SY INTO CENTER OF 
< / 


FLOWER BASKET 


AN INEXDENSIVE DINK 

PADER NAPKIN MAKES A 

LOVELY FLOWER BASKET 
TOR MAY. 
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Low \ 

wy 


FILL WITH 
COLORED CANDIES 
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MAYTIME PLAQUES 
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Louise D. Tessin 


VARIOUS TYPES OF PAPER PLATES 
CAN BE USED 


4. CUT A PLAIN OR 
SCALLOPED 
CIRCLE JUST A 
SHADE LARGER 
THAN YOUR 
PAPER 
CIRCLE SHOULD 
SE OF SOME 
ATTRACTIVE 
TINT. 

PASTE CIRCLE 
INTO CENTER OF 
PIE PLATE . 
PASTE DOILIE 
UPON THIS. 
APPLY PASTE TO 
WITHIN \NCH 
OF CIRCLE EDGE 
AND DOILIE EDGE. 
THE LOOSE 
EDGES LOOK MORE 
ATTRACTIVE THAN 
THOSE PASTED 
DOWN TIGHTLY. 


Nm 


3. ADD CUT-PAPER 
DECORATIONS. 


THESE MAKE 
WALL 
DECORATIONS 
FOR A CHILD'S 
BED ROOM OR 
PLAN ROOM. 


DOILIES 
WITH LARGE 
CENTERS ALLOW FOR 
LARGE DECORATIONS 


LOuISe. 
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SIMPLE ALL-OVER PATTERNS 


THE DESIGNS SHOULD FILL THE SQUARES FULLY. TONE VALUE CAN BE 
AQDED THROUGH PATTERNS OF LINES AND DOTS. WORK MAY BE CARRIED 
OUT IN CRAYON, PAINT & BRUSH, OR HEAVY PEN POINT ANO COLORED INKS, 


4 2 
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HEAVY PEN POINTS ARE 
NOT EXPENSIVE, AND LAST 
A LONG TIME. 

EXPERIMENT ON 
SCRATCH PAPER FIRST To 
GET THE “FEEL” OF THE 
HEAVY PEN POINT. 

RE- COVER AN OLD 
BROOK AND DECORATE IN 
THIS MANNER. 

SQUARES MAY BE DONE 
ALTERNATELY IN RED AND 
BLUE, WITH BLACK 
DIVISIGN LINES IN 
BETWEEN. — A VARIATION 
1S TO USE BOTH RED AND 
BLUE IN EACH SQUARE. 

OR~ SOLID BLUE MAY 
BE FILLED INTO AREAS ON 
RED SQUARE , AND SOLID 
REDS ADDED IN BLUE 
SQUARE. 

OR ~ ALTERNATE 
SQUARES MAY BE TINTED 
LIGHT BLUE, BEFORE INKING 
IN DESIGN IN DARKER 
BLUE THROUGHOUT. 

TESSIN 


PLAN TWO DIFFERENT UNITS 
FOR AN ALL- OVER DESIGN. 

THOSE SHOWN ARE OF 
ORIGINAL SIZE. THEY MAY 
BE LARGER IF DESIRED. 

1. ISA SYMMETRICAL 
DESIGN, SHOWING PENCIL 
SKETCH. THE SKETCH 
DOES NOT TOUCH THE EN- 
CLOSING LINES. 

2.- THIS SHOWS THE 
SAME SKETCH WHEN 
OUTLINED WITH A DRAWLET 
PEN POINT OR SPEEDBALL 
PEN POINT. 

3. THIS IS NOT A SYM- 
METRICAL FIGURE. 

4_5- BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS MAKE INTEREST- 
ING SUBJECTS. HOUSES, 
TREES ANO LARGE FLOWERS 
ARE ALSO Goon. 

MARK OUT AN AREA OF 
Six SQUARES ON YOUR 
DRAWING PAPER. 

TRACE A REPEAT GF 
TWo DIFFERENT SKETCHES 
INTO THESE SQUARES. 

CARRY OUT IN ONE 
COLOR ONLY, oR TWO 
COLORS. 

MAKE DIVISION LINES 
HEAVY ALSO. LITTLE UNITS 
MAY BE ADDED AT INTER- 
SECTIONS. @ @ 48 O 
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BUNTING: 


BIRTHDAY | 


/ 


THERE HAS/BEEN BIRTH-DAY PART-Y | 
OH 
SIM 


—PLE | S1--MON AND THE PIE-MAN WITH} LAUGH-ING EYES, BROUGHT A] BOX OF SU- -GAR CAN-DY AND] O-RANGE PIES,GOOS-1E 


a 
\ 
! 
N 


SEEMS THAT EVE-RY BOD-Y | KNOW WAS THERE, FOR 1T | WAS A WON-DER FUL-LY PLEA-SANT | GAY AF -- FAIR. 


: HUB- BARD WAS IN-VI--TED, HER| DOG CAME TOO. AND THEY|TELL ME DEE- DLE DUMP-LING ON-LY |WORE ONE SHOE. (2 
a GAN-DER PASSED THE COOK-IES SO] JOY- FUL--LY. LIT-TLE |POL- LY PUT THE KET- -TLE ON AND | MADE SOME TEA. J 


<2, THERE WERE LOTS OF PRE-SENTS;THERE WAS MU-SIC TOO, AND THEY SANG TO-GE -THER ,HAP-PY BIRTH-DAY TO YOU. c 
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| ~) ‘ | 
\ SS Lourse 
MODERATE | SS 
e 
UN- --DER-STANDNES , |JOL--1Y BIRTH-DAY PARTY IN |FAIR-Y LAND, AND IT 
O |SWEET AND FAIR. JACK ANDIJILL AND PE-TER RAG-GIT WERE] AL-SO THERE, MOTHER 
N 
| 
} 
| 
RS | ay IT WAS BABY BUNT-INGS BIRTH-DAY |IVE BEEN TOLD.|LIT-TLE BA-BY BUNT-ING WAS JUST|ONE YEAR OLD. 
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Fair-haired Mary wears a soft rose dress with socks to match. 
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MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


bs white and paint the flowers pink. 


Paint the sky light blue, the grass green, tree trunks light brown. Leave the lam 
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Light-haired Anne wears a soft pink 
dress and holds a buff-colored duckling. 

The cat may be light orange, the duck 
white. 

Paint the sky light blue, the grass green 
and the tree light brown. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


PETER PAN AND THE BIRDS 
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Paint the branches light brown. 


he birds may be bluebirds with soft red breasts. 


Paint all SOIT, OTallee. 
a soap bubble, soft blue, rose and yellow. 
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Phyllis I. Britcher 


Many, many years ago the first day of May was 
always celebrated in England. People put up 
Maypoles and wound them with gay ribbons as 
they danced. 


Also on the first of May, the English people 
filled baskets with Spring blossoms, usually wild 


flowers, and placed them on the doorstep of any 
person they loved. 


Children in America still carry on these customs. 
They cover boxes with colored paper or paint 
designs on them or use little baskets, fill them with 
Spring flowers and give them to someone they love. 
They may also dance around a Maypole. 


Construction 


Black—Foreground 
Light Green—Background 


Yellow Violet centers 
or 
Pink Basket 


Dark Green—Leaves 
Purple—-Violets 
Pink—Spring beauties 
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QuEsTION: When would you begin simple 
outlining? 


ANSWER: I would begin simple outlining in Grade 1. 
When the teacher and children plan a project or unit, 
teacher can put a simple outline of things needed, as 
children suggest them, viz.: 

A big box 
Some stones 
A piece of glass 


Or, when the children are to tell a story, the teacher 
may list on board the characters or things needed 
in play; viz., 
Characters 
Cinderella 
the proud sisters 
the godmother 
the prince 


Things Needed 
a fireplace 

a fairy wand 

a pumpkin 

a slipper 


By the time children reach Grade 3, I believe they 
are ready to tell simple stories from simple outlines, 
Viz.: 

an old hen 
three yellow chickens 
a big black cat 


An old hen had three soft, downy chickens. One 
day, a big black cat crept around the corner of the 


house. She spied the chickens. That was the end of 
the chickens. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest a good game 
for promoting interest in research read- 


ing with a sort of sluggish group of 
readers? 


ANSWER: I think the game “Believe It or Not’”’ 
might interest them. They might call themselves the 
“Ripley Juniors” or ‘“‘The Believe It or Nots.”’ For 
the game a bulletin board is needed; also, a small 
poster appropriately worded and frequently changed, 
under which the various pupils may pin slips of paper 
recording strange facts which they have discovered in 
their reading at home, at the library, or at school. The 
child must also record the source of the information 
and his own name. 

When the club meets, the child furnishing the most 
astounding fact with its source since the last meeting 
is voted president of the club. The facts found by the 
club can be used as publicity for a class newspaper. 

I would also use the “‘Book Selling Game.” A child 
makes believe go to the bookstore. He says to the clerk 
there: “‘I’d like a book about Indians.’’ The book sales- 
man must then say something like: ‘‘Would you like 
‘Zuni Indian Tales’ by Nusbaum?” If the customer 
does not care for this book, the salesman must think 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 


they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


of other Indian stories, like ‘“‘Navajo Indians’ by 
Coolidge or ‘“‘The Pueblo Boy”’ by Cornelia Cannon. 
The game can be played to include a thousand interests. 


QuEsTION: I have two children in my 
second grade who stammer. Can you 
give me a good reference help? 


ANSWER: There is a fine diagnosis of the subject 
given under “Speech Difficulties” in Vol. 2, ‘‘The Class- 
room Teacher.” 


QuEsTION: My third grade children came 
to me this fall with ‘reading voices.’’ 
Every child read in exactly the same tone 
and with no feeling whatsoever. What 
can I do for them? 


AnswERr: First of all, your chiidren may have been in 
the habit of reading their phrases from the board in 
concert. This would tend toward a general reading 
voice. I should avoid all concert reading for awhile. 

Second, I should constantly ask them to read the 
part that answers a direct thought question. 


Third, I should struggle to have them feel the 
rhythm of the lines. 


Fourth, I should give them a good bit of simple, 
lovely poetry to read for awhile. 


QuESTION: Will you please send me ma- 
terial or references where I can obtain 
material for a program by the First Grade 
children for a Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion on the subyect, “‘Safety in Home, 
School and Community’’? 


ANSWER: Excellent references on Safety: 

‘“‘Course of Study on Safety,”’ Board of Ed., Detroit 
Mich. 

A unit worked out on “Safety,” by Towle, 25 cents. 

Teacher Lesson Units, No 13, Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 
New books on Safety for young children: 


“Stop, Look, and Listen,”’ by Hader. 
“Safety Can Be Fun,’’ Monroe Lef. 
“Safeway Club,”’ Brice. 


Good older books: 


“Safety First Stories,’’ Brinkerhoff and Rowe. 
“‘What To Do for Uncle Sam,’’ Carolyn Bailey. 
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Three Pocket People of Australia 


THE ‘CHUTE JUMPER 


, wasn’t a real squirrel, but 
she looked like one. Her tail was 
bushy, and her fur was soft and 
silky. Down each side, from her 
ankle to her little finger, she had a 
sort of furry wing edged with orange 
color. 

When she glided to a lower branch 
of her tree, these “‘wings’’ opened out 
like the two halves of a parachute. 
She made ’chute jumps from one 
leafy branch to another in her green 
tree-top world 

Deep in her furry pocket she 
carried two babies as lovely as 
herself. 

One evening she woke from her 
nap. She yawned and she stretched, 
first one hind leg, then the other. 
The sun was going down, so it was 
time for her to find some breakfast. 
For her day was our night. 

Her big eyes could see better by 
starlight than by sunlight. Besides, 
the hungry little green parrots were 
asleep at night, and it was safer for 
her. The only danger was the 
‘“‘pocket cats,’’ so long as she stayed 
in the tree-tops. 

Suddenly a hungry pocket cat came 
climbing the very tree she was in. 
She wasn’t a real cat, but she looked 
like one, except that she had six kit- 
tens peeking from her furry pocket. 

The little ’chute jumper trembled. 
She was almost too frightened to 
move. But she knew where there 
was a safe place to hide. There was a 
hollow branch in the tree next door 
where she and her babies would be 
safe. But how was she to get to the 
tree next door? 

The cat came nearer. Now she was 
creeping along the very branch on 
which she stood. The little ’chute 
jumper spread her ‘wings’ and 
stepped off the branch into thin air. 

Floating gently downward, she 
watched for the end of the long 
branch of the tree next door. She 
reached out and caught it with one 
paw, and there she hung till she got 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


her claws safely hooked into the 
bark. 

The next instant she was running 
along the branch to the little round 
door of the hole. Squeezing through 
so fast that her babies almost 
bumped their noses, she crept to the 
very end of the tunnel in the hollow 
branch. And there she watched, 
through a crack in the bark, to see 
what the pocket cat would do. 

The cat, having no furry ‘‘wings,”’ 
had to go down the tree she was in 
with all six kittens in her pocket. 
Then she had to sniff about on the 
dusty ground, trying to make up her 
mind if the little ’chute jumper had 
run along there on her way to 
another tree. But there were no 
squirrel-like footprints to give a 
clue. 

At last the cat climbed the wrong 
tree. Of course she couldn’t find the 
little ’chute jumper, and she gave it 
up, and went hunting for rats in- 
stead. 


WOMBAT, THE BURROWING 
BEAR 


One day Drake was riding along 
on his pony when he saw something 
that looked rather like a football of 
gray fur. But in Australia, where 
it’s summer at Christmas time, 
things are seldom what they seem. 
And the boy knew the bunch of 
gray fur was a baby Wombat. His 


fur just matched the earth, so it was 
hard to see. But the roly-poly thing 
was rolling about, trying to get one 
of his fat hind toes into his mouth. 

His mother had been digging a hole 
deep in the ground, why, Drake 
didn’t know. Now, as the boy 
watched, the baby began jumping 
at his mother, trying to upset her. 
Just in fun! But Mother Wombat 
was too busy to play with him. At 
last she gave him a spank, as bears 
do. 

Mother Wombat was not a real 
bear, but she looked like one. She 
was really one of Australia’s Pocket 
People, and now her baby had grown 
almost too large for her furry 
pocket. 

When the baby Wombat saw 
Drake kneeling to look at him, the 
furry fellow reared on his fat hind 
legs and growled at the boy. But 
Drake wasn’t afraid of a ball of fur 
not as large as a football. 

Then the baby put his head down 
and rushed at the boy, and rammed 
him in the stomach, as Wombats do. 
He was just in fun! 


‘‘Ouf!’’ grunted Drake, for it 
took him by surprise. 

At the sound of the human voice, 
Mother Wombat backed out of her 
hole in alarm. Grabbing her baby, 
she shoved him into her furry 
pocket head first. (She couldn’t get 
quite all of him in.) Then away she 
ran, straight into the cave she had 
been digging; and she ran as far as 
she could go. 

Drake peered and looked. So this 
was her burrow! Why, it was just a 
long, long hole in the ground! 
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HONEY MOUSE 


Honey Mouse liked the drop of 
sweetness at the heart of a flower. 
She could hang by her tail to reach 
into a honeysuckle blossom, then 
thrust in her long nose. She could 


reach farther still with her long 
tongue. Like the kangaroos, she 
had a furry pocket right in front. 

Honey Mouse had a baby soft as 
silk, all pinky white and tiny. One 
day, as the little mother mouse was 
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taking a nap, the baby fell out of her 
pocket. But Honey Mouse slept on. 
She didn’t know the baby was gone 
because it didn’t cry. It just clung to 
the leaf it fell on, shaking with fright. 

By and by along came ten-year- 
old John on his pony. When he saw 
the baby thing on the leaf, he rode 
up and held his hand under the leaf 
for fear the baby might fall off. He 
was almost afraid to touch it, the 
little thing looked so soft and 
helpless. Its pink ears were smaller 
than a human baby’s finger-nail. 
Its nose wiggled and wiggled, as it 
tried to understand about the boy. 

John wanted to take it home. 
But there were no honeysuckle vines 
where he lived. He had come from 
another part of Australia, the dry 
part. And the baby Honey Mouse 
would have starved to death without 
the honey in the heart of the flowers. 
Besides, how unhappy its mother 
would feel to find her baby gone! 

At last John just left the tiny 
creature where it was. And when 
Honey Mouse finished her nap, she 
found her baby safe, and put it back 
in her pocket. 


In Beaver Wonderland 


By GARALD LAGARD 


was late afternoon and the 
beaver pond was smooth and 
speckled with spring sunshine. Patsy 
and David lay very still beside Gene 
in a hiding-place they had con- 
structed in the brush near the pond’s 
edge. As they watched silently the 
water in the pond fell lower and 
lower, until the higher water line 
was plain to be seen on the trunks of 
trees in the pond. 

Patsy wriggled impatiently. ‘Are 
you sure he will come out?” she 
whispered anxiously. “That’s an 
awfully big hole we tore in his dam. 
Maybe he can’t fix it.” 

Gene smiled. ‘‘No hole is too big 
for a beaver,” he said softly. ““You 
will find that he is a wonderful 
engineer. He uses water-tight clays 
in his house and dam. He digs 
canals from other ponds and streams 
to fill his pond when his own 
stream is low. He will also dig canals 
to desirable trees he wishes to cut 
down, so he may float them to the 
pond. Not so much to avoid dragging 
them—a beaver can handle very 
heavy timber—but for his own 
protection from larger animals which 
might prey upon him. In the water 
he is swift and quite sure of himself.”’ 

then,’’ David said eagerly, 
“the uses his tail to pat mud on his 


house. I read about that some- 
where.”’ 

“Sorry, David,’’ Gene said kindly, 
“but that isn’t true. The beaver 
makes good use of his tail, but only 
for swimming and slapping the 
water as an alarm signal. But you 
watch and you'll see other things he 
does just as interesting.” 

For a moment David looked un- 
happy, then his mouth opened and 
he pointed silently to the pond. 
Patsy and Gene looked quickly and 
saw a beaver’s head break water. 
For a few minutes the animal swam 
along the dam, until he located the 
break through which the water was 
pouring. Then he climbed over the 
mass of branches, grass and twigs 
to survey the damage. Then he 
slid into the pond and dived from 
sight. 

‘“‘There!”’ Patsy said. ‘““The break 
is too big, and he has gone away.”’ 

Gene shook his head. ‘‘Wait,”’ 
he whispered, ‘‘and you’ll see.”’ 

Gene was right; the beaver’s head 
appeared on the opposite side of the 
pond and he swam about a large 
tree which grew well out in the 
water. Then he dived. Gene said, 
‘*‘Now, watch that tree. He’s going 
to cut it under the water.”’ 

“But,” David said doubtfully, 


“that tree is six inches through. 
Can he gnaw down anything that 
big?”’ 

‘‘He could easily fell a tree twice 
that size,’’ Gene replied. he 
doesn’t gnaw through a tree. A 
beaver has the sharpest kind of 
teeth—shaped like chisels. He makes 
deep, even cuts, the first about 18 
inches above the ground, the second 
about five inches below the first. 
Then he swiftly chips out the center 
to a point well past the heart of the 
tree. Then he cuts through from the 
other side until the tree falls, just 
as a man does with a sharp axe.”’ 

“How long can he stay under 
water?” Patsy asked anxiously. 
*‘He’s been working on that tree for 
almost ten minutes.” 

“I don’t know,’ Gene replied. 
‘Maybe fifteen minutes. He dives 
with quite a supply of air. If you 
watch closely, you can see bubbles 
break water.” 

Bubbles were rising to the surface 
of the pond. Then the tree moved 
slightly, wavered and came down 
with a huge splash as the beaver 
broke water at a safe distance. 
While the children watched, the 
busy animal dropped four more 
small trees and towed them one by 
one to the break in the dam. He 
guided each one to float over, butts 
first, so the trunks rested at an 
angle on the creek bottom below 
the dam. The branches filled the 
break and thrust up about six feet 
above the wall. 
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‘‘Now what will he do?”’ David 
whispered. The beaver himself 
answered David’s question. With 
his sharp teeth he clipped a dozen 
small branches and drove them 
deeply into the wall. Then he dived, 
and the water darkened and became 
muddy, as he kicked up mud from 
the bottom of the pond. 


“The mud will drift up into his 
woodwork,”’ Gene explained, ‘‘and 
much of it will be caught on leaves 
and twigs and help to fill the holes. 
Now watch and you will see how he 
plasters.” 


The beaver appeared near the 
bank. For a moment he looked 
carefully about, choosing a section 
of the bank for further material. 
Then he worried loose pieces of sod 
and carried each one between his 
front paws and placed it firmly in 
place in the wall. Then he climbed 
out of the water and moved slowly 
about on the top of the dam, 
surveying the effect of each sod 
block. One he found unsatisfactory, 
and he tugged it loose and replaced 
it with a larger block which he 
anchored with several three-inch 
branches, trimmed and sharpened. 
He then forced the smaller piece of 
sod in beside it, pushing with his 
paws and chin. 

“Oh!” Patsy gasped, “I never 
would have believed it.” 

““Shhh!”’ Gene whispered. ‘“You’ve 
frightened him.”’ 


The beaver had indeed taken 
alarm. He sat up and peered into 


the brush behind which the three 
watchers were hidden. He raised his 
tail, ready to slide into the water 
and slap a warning of intrusion. 
But no further sound reached his 
sharp ears, so he slid into the pond 
and swam to the bank. There he 
scooped up mud and rolled it into a 
large ball. This he carried to the 
dam, holding it in his paws and 
bracing it with his chin. He pushed 
the mud into the spaces between the 
twigs and branches. Then he brought 
grass and patted it into the mud. 
This was covered by more mud until 
the break began to show signs of 
being repaired. The water line slowly 
rose on the tree trunks, and the 
flow of water died to a trickle. 
Again the beaver climbed on to the 
wall and crawled about on a tour of 
inspection. His work must have 
satisfied him, for suddenly he slid 
into the pond and was gone. 

Patsy sighed blissfully. ‘“‘He’s 
almost human,”’ she said. “‘But why 
does he have to work by himself? 
I thought beavers always worked 
together.”’ 

“They do,’ Gene said, ‘‘when 
there are others about. But this 
pond is the property of just one 
pair. They are young ones, just 
starting housekeeping. Right now 
this fellow has to do all the work 
himself, for he is a new father and 
his mate is in their house caring for 
the little beavers. There are probably 
two or three of them, less than a 
month old and not yet ready to 
travel. But by the middle of August 
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the whole family will take a vaca- 
tion, so the young ones will get a look 
at the world. They may travel for 
many miles and be gone six or eight 
weeks. During this time the young- 
sters will learn all they have to 
know of beaver duties, so that when 
they are about two years old they 
will be able to set up housekeeping 
for themselves.”’ 

David pointed to a large conelike 
structure in the middle of the pond. 
“Ts that their house?” he asked. 

Gene nodded. “‘It is built of much 
the same material as the dam. But 
sometimes more stones are used so 
the house is sturdy and _ strong. 
Inside is one large room, well above 
the water line so that it is warm and 
dry, and it is carpeted with grass, 
wood chips and bark. Then there is 
a storeroom for food-—sections of 
logs and branches which the beavers 
cut from poplar, willow, birch, alder 
and ash trees. This is the bark upon 
which they feed. A beaver doesn’t 
eat meat or insects.’’ Gene rose and 
dusted himself. Then he said, ‘In 
a few years, if the beavers like the 
neighborhood, that house may be- 
come larger and larger, as many 
new families of beavers add their 
own houses on to this one. Beavers 
are very neighborly and like to live 
close together.”’ 

“Then,” Patsy said gaily, ““Mrs. 
Betty Beaver can call over to Mrs. 
Beatrice Beaver and say: ‘My dear, 
could I borrow a bit of birch bark? 
I seem to be out, and my husband 
is so tired of willow shoots!’ ”’ 


The Dance of the May Flies 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


Drs more the meadow was 
gay in new green. Shad bushes all 
feathery white were in bloom by 
the brook’s edge and the little 
swamp azalea held lovely pink 
blossoms in her low branches. Hun- 
dreds of birds were back from the 
south,—-warblers, flycatchers, robins, 
bluebirds, and many others,—and 
they made the old orchard merry 
with their singing. 

Since that day when Hairy Wood- 
pecker had seen the pretty little 
sunfish making a nest in the sand 
at the bottom of the brook he had 
been very thirsty, or so it seemed to 
Mrs. Woodpecker who was sitting 
on five eggs in her hollow tree nest. 

“Every few minutes you go down 
to the brook for a drink,’’ she 
chirped. “‘You’ll drink it dry if you 
are not careful.” 

Hairy shook his head. ‘‘The truth 


is,” he explained, ‘‘I’m not thirsty, 
I’m just curious.”’ 

thought so,’”’ said Mrs. Wood- 
pecker, who wished that she had 
more time to fly about the meadow. 
“Your curiosity will get us into 
trouble,’’ she sighed. “I can’t see 
why you are so interested in wiggling 
water-bugs.”’ 

“Well, my _ dear,’ exclaimed 
Hairy, “those wiggling water-bugs, 
as you call them, have a surprising 
way of growing wings. Doesn’t that 
sound interesting? And do you know 
that Mrs. Dragon Fly was once a 
water-bug, or a nymph as the 
thing is called, and that this ugly 
nymph-creature lived in the mud 
in the bottom of the brook never 
dreaming that some day she would 
have wings?”’ 

can’t believe sighed Mrs. 
Woodpecker. 


The Dragon Fly 


“Well, it is true,” said Hairy. 
“I have watched a dragon fly 
nymph crawl to the top of a water 
weed, shed its skin and come forth 
a beautiful dragon fly with wide, 
gauzy wings. The brook is be- 
witched—wonderful things are hap- 
pening there every day!’’ And away 
flew Hairy over the pasture toward 
the little brown brook to look for 
more magic. 

He was gone a long time and his 
patient little mate was beginning 
to think that something had hap- 
pened to him when back he flew. 
‘‘Are you all right, Mrs. Wood- 
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pecker?’’ he asked, looking into the 
hollow tree nest. 

“Yes, I’m all right,’ said a soft 
voice. ‘““‘But I must say that you 
have been gone a long time. It is 
almost dark.”’ 

‘“‘When I tell you what I have 
seen,’’ said Hairy, resting on the old 
tree stump, ‘“‘you won’t scold me for 
staying away so long.”’ 

‘‘What did you see?”’ asked Mrs. 
Woodpecker. 

Hairy stretched his wings, one at 
a time, before he answered. “‘I saw 
the dance of the May flies,” he 
said. ‘‘Millions and millions and 
millions of frail, gauzy-winged flies 
were swarming and dancing to- 
gether in the twilight above the 
brook.”’ 

“What is so wonderful about 
that?’’ asked his sleepy mate. ‘‘Flies 
are always buzzing about. I can’t 
say that they interest me.’’ 

said Hairy Woodpecker. 
“‘These May flies once lived in the 
brook like the nymphs of the 
dragon flies. Wiggly creatures they 
were then, without wings, and today 


I saw millions of them come up out 
of the water. I saw them shed their 
skins and stretch their new wings 
and I watched them fly to the low 
bushes and weeds at the edge of the 
brook where they alighted. Then, at 
twilight, they arose in a swarm 
which looked like a little silver cloud 
floating above the water and there 
they danced up and down like tiny 
fairies trying out their wings at a 
midnight party. Great-Grandfather 
Turtle told me a very strange thing 
about them. He told me that 
May flies have no mouths and so, 
of course, they never eat.”’ 

‘‘Now I know that you are jok- 
ing,’ exclaimed Mrs. Woodpecker. 
‘*Everyone in the world has to eat.”’ 

“It’s quite true,’ said Hairy, 
“that they never eat, and that they 
only live for a day. They only fly 
for a few short hours above the 
brook and there in the air they 
meet their mates. Soon they return 
to the water again to lay their 
eggs, and that is the end of them. 
They never live to dance in the dusk 
again.” 

Mrs. Woodpecker was silent so 
long that Hairy thought she was 
asleep. At last she said, ‘“‘Are you 
sure that these May flies only live 
for a day and that they never eat?”’ 

“Quite sure,”’ said Hairy. 

“Then something should be done 
about it,’”’ said Mrs. Woodpecker. 

Hairy laughed. ‘“‘What under the 
sun and the moon could be done 
about it?” he asked. ‘“‘It is all part 
of a plan and it cannot be changed.”’ 

**As soon as I can leave this nest,”’ 
said Mrs. Woodpecker, “I shall 
call all the flycatchers together, 
from the Great Crested Flycatchers 
to little Chebec, the Least Fly- 
catcher, and I shall tell them about 
the dance of the May flies and make 
them promise that they will never, 
never eat a May fly.” 

“Do you think for one minute 
that they will listen to you?” asked 
Hairy, scratching his head. 
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“It’s a plan worth trying,” an- 
swered Mrs. Woodpecker. 


“It really isn’t a bad idea,” 
admitted Hairy. “With only one 
day to live, the May flies should not 
be gobbled up by hungry flycatchers. 
I’ll see what I can do about it 
tomorrow.”’ 

‘“‘Remember, I thought about it 
first,’”’ said Mrs. Woodpecker. 

The next morning Hairy flew off to 
look for members of the flycatcher 
family. The first one that he met 
was Phoebe, who had left her nest 
for a few minutes to look for food. 
She listened to Hairy’s story and then 
tilted her pert little head to one 
side, looking very wise as she did 
so. 


“Don’t worry about the May 
flies,’ she said. ‘“‘There are always 
millions of them about every spring. 
They are all far too thin to make a 
good meal. Stop worrying about 
them, Hairy Woodpecker.”’ 

‘Maybe you are right,’’ said 
Hairy, “but they are magic little 
creatures, slender and pretty, with 
their transparent wings, extended 
forelegs and long forked tails, and 
I shall always remember their dance 
in the twilight.” Hairy started to 
fly down to the brook again but 
changed his mind and took the 
shortest airway to the old orchard 
and his hollow tree home. 


Woodpecker 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


‘‘Rap-a-tap-tap!”’ 

Quite busy is he; 
Working away 

On the bark of a tree! 


His stout, pointed bill 
Is sharp as an awl! 

Just look at the chips, 
That the fellow lets fall! 


‘*Rap-a-tap-tap!”’ 
See the chips fly! 
He’ll have a house 
With a roof, bye and bye! 
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There’s Music in the Air 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Said Ebenezer Cottontail, 
‘“‘T have no radio, 

Yet I can hear gay music 
Wherever I might go. 


-*The wind plays silver symphonies 
Upon the woodland trees, 

And evening lullabies are crooned 
By every passing breeze. 

Hail stones beat tip-tap rhythm, 
While raindrops cool and wet 

Upon my umbrella roof 
Perform a minuet. 

A kettle hums upon the stove 
And up the chimney, hark! 

It sounds as if a fairy band 
Were singing in the dark. 

The waves churn music as they lap 
Against the stony shore, 

And from the darkened sky above 
The thunder tom-toms roar.”’ 


Said Ebenezer Cottontail, 
‘‘T have no radio, 

Yet I can hear gay music 
Wherever I might go.”’ 


What makes music in the chimney flue? 

Name some of the sounds the wind makes. 

Does snow make music when it falls? 

Name various ways by which children can make music. 
What do we call musical bells? 

What kind of melody does an open fire make? 

What bird imitates? 

How does a cat sing? 

What kind of rhythm does a clock make? 


Things to do: 
Listen to a whistling teakettle. 
Play tunes on glasses. 

Make tick-tock rhythm with blocks. 
Imitate the wind. Birds. 
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May Nature Talks with 
Primary Children 


I. The Maple Tree 


7 you boys and girls know 
that Robert has new twin brothers, 
don’t you? This morning when we 
were looking at the maple tree I 
picked up one of the two-winged 
keys and thought, ‘‘Here are twin 
babies, too!”’ 


Of course I couldn’t see them, but 
I knew they were in their cradle. 
Let’s open a maple key and see 
what is inside. We’ll cut away one 
wall. See the two little rooms! 
What do you think is in them? Yes, 
in each one is a seed. Now we'll 
cut off the seed wall also. What do 
you suppose we will find? Two tiny 
baby maples—twins all wrapped up 
in a winged cradle. 

Each one has a tiny root and two 
little leaves. After it has been on the 
ground for quite awhile, what do you 
suppose happens? The root works 
down into the soil and gathers 
water. The stem pushes up to the 
sunlight. Have any of you ever 
noticed a tiny little maple tree? 
All summer long the little maples 


grow. In the fall, how tall do you | 


suppose they are? Some of them are 
two feet tall. 

After these baby maples grow up 
to be big trees, how can you tell 
them from the elm tree, the oak 
tree, or any other trees? (The 
leaves are different.)* Yes, let’s 
look at a maple leaf. How many 
parts has it? (Three) Some have 
three and others have five parts. 
What do you notice about the mar- 
gin or edge of the leaf? (Jt is 
notched.) How would you say that 
the leaves are placed on the stem? 
(They are right across from each 
other.) Yes, they are opposite. 
Do you remember what we learned 


* Note: In italics are children’s answers. 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


is the tree’s stomach? (The bark) 
(The top part of the leaves) 
When the leaves are green, the 
maple is using them to prepare food. 
It takes something from the soil. 
What do you think it takes? (Water) 
It also takes gas from the air and 
mixes it with the water there 
behind that green curtain. When 
October comes the season for mak- 
ing food is over. So guess what the 
maple does. It takes in the green 
curtains and puts up some of red 
and brown and yellow. In the fall 
what are the squirrels doing? (Gath- 
ering nuts for the winter) What 
are the farmers doing? (Storing 
grain for winter use) The trees, too, 


MAY'S NAME 


By Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


Once upon a time, there was a god 
And Atlas was his name; 

It was supposed he held this world 
On shoulders large of frame. 


He had seven daughters, all who lived 
In a mountain very high; 

And Maia was the most famous one 
Because her son would ply 


Between heaven and earth on 
errands 
Very swiftly he would run 
For all the goddesses and gods; 
He even thought it fun. 


This kind god’s name was Mercury, 
On his feet were wings, they say; 
I’m glad that he was Maia’s son, 
For we like our month called 
MAY. 


are making ready for winter. They 
are storing sap away in the trunk. 
When the food is safely stored, the 
tree has no need of the leaves and 
they drop to the ground for a well- 
earned rest. 


II. The Elm Tree 


How many of you remember just 
how the elm trees that we saw on 
our walk this morning looked? 
Close your eyes for a moment and 
try to see one of them. The crown of 
the tree I can see reminds me of 
something. (What is the crown?) 
It is the upper part of the tree. See— 
this part (drawing rough sketch on 
the board)—the branches and leaves. 


Does that make you think of any- 
thing else? To me it looks like a wide- 
spreading fan. (It looks something 
like a vase we have at home.) (I 
think it looks more like an um- 
brella when it is open.) It really 
does look a little like all of 
them, doesn’t it? Would you like to 
talk about the other interesting 
things about the elm tree? 

Notice how the leaves are placed 
on the twig. Can you find any that 
are opposite or right across from 
each other? Not any. Isn’t that 
interesting? Do these leaves look 
anything like those of the maple or 
of any of the other trees we have 
studied? (They are smaller. They 
are very, very little leaves for such 
a big tree.) Which do you think is 
prettier—the top of the leaf or the 
underside? (J think the top is 
because it is dark green.) U like 
the light green better, like the 
underside.) Here is a leaf for each 
of you. 


Feel it. (/t’s rough.) Which side is 
more rough? Stroke the leaves first 
one way, then another. Can you 
find any way it doesn’t feel rough? 
(I did! This way it’s smooth.) 
It feels rough only when stroked in 
certain directions. When we fold 
anything lengthwise, how do we 
fold it? (The long way) You may 
each fold your leaf lengthwise. Are 
the two halves exactly alike? (Vo) 
It cannot be folded lengthwise so 
that the two halves are exactly alike. 

I’m sure you think the leaves of 
the elm are pretty. And the tree as 
a whole is beautiful, too. Why do you 
suppose people plant elm trees along 
the street? (Because they like to 
look at them) (For shade) Those 
are the main reasons that they plant 
them. Who can think of some other 
uses of the tree? The wood is very 
strong and tough. What would 
strong wood be needed for? (Fur- 
niture) (Wagons) (Carriages) 
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(Parts of ships) (Handles of 
tools) 

Don’t you like the elm tree and 
the things it does? Maybe you can 
show some other child how to have 
fun with the leaves. 


III. The Basswood Tree 


How many of you have ever seen 
anyone go up in a balloon? Imagine 
how thrilling it must be when the 
man who goes up with the balloon 
lets go, and drops to the ground. 
Before he drops, an umbrella-like 
parachute opens and with its help 
he comes to the ground unhurt. 
There is a tree called the basswood 
tree whose seeds come down in the 
same way—by means of a parachute. 
Would you like to hear more about 
this tree? 

Have you seen seeds hang in 
groups? That is the way the seeds 
of the basswood hang and they are 
fastened to a narrow, leaf-like blade. 
This blade is the parachute, by 
which the whole group of seeds can 
sail away in the wind. This is the 
way we know the basswood tree. 


Before there are the seeds which 
we have been talking about, what 
must there be on the basswood tree? 
(Blossoms) This tree has thousands 
of starry white blossoms. What do 
you suppose these blossoms attract 
to the tree? (Bees) They especially 
like this tree because there is so 
much nectar in the flowers. What 
do bees do with the nectar? (Use 
it in honeymaking) Years ago 
honey made from these trees was 
sold for three times the price of 
ordinary honey. Very often, espe- 
cially in the southern states, bees set 
up housekeeping in a hollow bass- 
wood tree. Why do you think that 
the basswood tree is sometimes 
called the ‘‘bee tree?”’ 

If bees build homes in the bass- 
wood trees, how must they be— 
hollow or solid? Yes, almost all the 
large trees are hollow, and because 
of this the early settlers prized them 
very highly. Could they go to the 
store, as we do, and buy what they 
needed? (No, they had to make 
almost everything.) What do you 
suppose they made by hollowing out 
these trees? (Trunks, barrels, etc.) 
Think of something that might be 
made from the sweet smelling blos- 
soms. It is something very fragrant. 


(Perfume) In Russia the tough 
bark of young basswoods is used to 
make the shoes of peasants. Ropes, 
fishing nets, and braided mats are 
made also. Will each of you think 
of one use of the basswood tree? 
Then, one at a time, you may come 
and whisper it to me. I'll write 
them down by your names and we 
can see how many different uses you 
have remembered. 

Which name do you like better 
for this tree—basswood or bee tree? 


IV. The Tulip Tree 


The tulip tree is said to be one of 
the group of trees with the largest 
flowers. Yet we didn’t notice the 
flowers until we came very near the 
tree. Because of their color the 
flowers are not easily seen. What 
color are the tulips? (Greenish- 
yellow) The flowers come the latter 
part of May, but the cup that holds 
the flower stays on the tree through- 
out the winter. This cup is decorated 
by an orange band. Don’t you think 
this orange band is quite attractive? 
The bees think so too, for when they 
see it they plunge down into the 
tulip to get the nectar at the 
bottom of the cup. 

Sometimes people walk along the 
street and see gay yellow petals at 
their feet. What do you think they 
have come from? They look up and 
find a tree with leaves which are 
different from those of any other 
tree. How are they different? They 
have four lobes, are nearly as broad 
as they are long, and so notched at 
the upper end that they look 
different from any other leaf. 


When the flowers have finished 
blooming, cones are formed in their 
places. Here is where the seeds are. 
These cones do not set their seeds 
free as some do, but keep them 
prisoners for a long time. How 
many know what prisoners are? 
When winter comes the wind blows 
the leaves off the trees and shakes 
the cones down. Then it catches the 
seeds and carries them away. What 
do you think happens then? Little 
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tulip trees grow up where good seed 
falls on favorable ground. 

The tulip tree has several uses. It 
is one of the best trees for shade and 
ornament. The pulp of the wood is 
used to make ordinary postal cards. 

Here are six questions about the 
tulip tree which I have written. 
Let’s see if you can answer the one 
you happen to get. 


1. What color are the flowers of the 
tulip tree? (Greenish-yellow) 


2. By what is the flower cup formed? 
(Petals) 


3. What decorates the cup? (An 
orange band) 


4. How are the leaves of the tulip 
tree different from those of 
other trees? (At the upper end 
they are notched in an un- 
usual way.) 


. What takes the place of the 
flowers? (Cones) 


un 


. In what ways is the tulip tree 
useful? (Shade, ornament, 


pulp of wood for postal 
cards) 


V. The Hackberry Tree 


Some boys and girls have named 
this tree the “Grape Nut Tree’”’ 
because the bark of the lower part 
of the trunk looks crinkly, as it has 
corky tubercles on it. This is the 
way this tree may be told readily 
from other trees. 

It gets to be a large, beautiful 
tree which resembles the elm, but 
has more horizontal branching than 
it. It is often affected with ‘‘witches 
broom’”’ fungus which forms little 
tufts of fine branches all over the 
tree. The hackberry has small and 
cherry-like fruit with a pit resem- 
bling a cherry pit. You would like to 
eat the fruit as it has a date-like 
flavor. 

It makes a good shade tree, but 
has little economic value except for 
fuel. 
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THE CHIMNEY SWIFT 


The Chimney Swift has a gaping mouth. 
He feeds on the wing. 

It takes a lot of insects to feed a Swift. 
Their call is a soft twitter. 


The wings are long and strong. 
in the evening we see the Swifts going to bed. 


Great flocks circle in the sky around the 
chimney. 


One by one they dart into its depths. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


This shows the odd tail. 
It is edged with sharp spines. 


These support the Swift against the chim- 
ney bricks. 


The feet are weak and tiny. 


The nest is built of twigs. 


The bird breaks them from the trees while 
fiving. 


They are glued to the inside of the chimney. 


There Mother Swift raises her brood of 
babies. 
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Mrs. Goose's Silver 


Thimble 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


are shorter this sum- 
mer,’’ said Mrs. Goose, as she sat 
down to sew. “I must shorten my 
blue dress to wear to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
tea this afternoon. Here’s my work- 
basket-——and here’s my scissors—and 
here’s my silver thimble—’”’ 

Mrs. Goose was very proud of her 
thimble. She had bought it at Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Grocery Store, at 
the notion counter, because it was so 
bright and pretty. She wore it on 
the end of her bill. 

She set to work at once. She 
turned up the hem of the dress, she 
ran the thread along, she pushed the 
needle with little quick jerks. ‘““My 
skirt will be just the stylish length,” 
she told herself. Mrs. Goose really 
looked better in long skirts, because 
she was so fat and heavy; but she 
did not think of that. 

All of a sudden she dropped the 
sewing in her feather lap and looked 
very frightened. ‘‘Where is my 
thimble?” she asked herself. “It 
is not on the end of my bill. Oh, I 
have probably swallowed it! It 
must be sticking in my throat!” 

She got up, and gulped, and 
patted her chest, but nothing hap- 
pened. “‘I must get it up from my 
throat,’’ she said, ‘‘or I shall choke. 
Oh, I am in a dangerous fix!’’ 

Three-Ducks and Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit were going by just then. Mrs. 
Goose called to them. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” 
they answered her. ‘‘You seem very 
excited.”’ 

“I am excited, and you would be, 
too, if you had swallowed your 
thimble. Just think—mine is prob- 
ably sticking in my throat, right 
now! And it might go down into 
my stomach!”’ 

Three-Ducks and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
came in. ‘‘Now, Mrs. Goose,” they 
said. ‘‘Calm yourself, and tell us all 
about it.”’ 

‘“‘Well—I was sewing,”’ began Mrs. 
Goose, ‘‘and I was wearing my 
thimble on the end of my bill, as I 
always do—”’ 

Three-Ducks and Mrs. Pop-Rab- 
bit looked as though they thought 


Oh, | have probably swallowed it! 


that was a crazy place to wear a 
thimble, but they didn’t say so. 
Instead, they asked: ‘‘Yes; and what 
then?”’ 

“I was fixing this blue dress,” 
said Mrs. Goose, “to wear to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s tea this afternoon. Styles 
have changed this summer. Skirts 
are shorter—’”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Three-Ducks, 
patiently. “‘But get on to the 
thimble. What happened?”’ 

‘Well, suddenly I noticed that the 
thimble wasn’t on the end of my 
bill. It was gone! So, of course, I 
must have swallowed it. It is prob- 
ably sticking in my throat, right 
now, and is apt to give me a great 
deal of trouble. I think I had better 
lie down on my bed—’”’ 

So Mrs. Goose lay down; but Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit and Three-Ducks pulled 
at her, and said: ‘‘No, indeed, you’d 
better not lie down. For then, if the 
thimble is in your throat, it is apt 
to go down farther. You’d better 
be up!”’ 

“Hang your head down,” 
Three-Ducks, ‘“‘and cough.” 

Mrs. Goose did that; but nothing 
happened. 

“‘Well,”” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
“I must get on to market.” 


“I must go, too,” said Three- 
Ducks. 


said 
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“‘And leave me in this fix?’’ asked 
Mrs. Goose, looking frantic. ‘‘What 
shall I do?” 

“You’re not in a fix,”’ they told 
her. ‘‘Just go on finishing your dress. 


We don’t think you’ swallowed 
your thimble.”’ 
“Then where is it?’? demanded 


Mrs. 
again. 

“Oh, probably on the floor or the 
table,”’ they told her. ‘‘We’ll look 
around.” 

They did look around, on the 
floor and on the table; they even 
took a poke or two into Mrs. Goose’s 
workbasket, but the thimble didn’t 
turn up. 

“You probably didn’t have it on 
at all,’ Three-Ducks told her. 
*“You’ve just forgotten.”’ 

Mrs. Goose opened her bill, then 
shut it again, as though she were 
starting to say something. But 


Goose, beginning to worry 


‘*You’d better get up,’’ said 
Mrs. Rabbit 


Three-Ducks and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 
said ‘‘Good-bye’’ and went out of 
the door. “‘Don’t worry—’’ they 
called back, as they went down Mrs. 
Goose’s little path. 

Mrs. Goose sighed, and sat down 
and finished the hem. Then she put 
the dress on and paraded before her 
little looking-glass. She was very 
pleased to see how smart and short 
the skirt was. 

When it was time to go over to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s she got out her best 
hat and started along. The tea was 
in honor of Black Cat; it was his 
birthday. Mrs. Squirrel had made a 
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big pot of catnip tea, and there was 
a lovely big cake, all covered with 
whipped cream. 

All her friends were there before 
Mrs. Goose; she was the last to 
arrive. When they saw her coming, 
they said: ‘‘Why, hello, Mrs. Goose. 
Did you find the thimble?” 


“No,” she said, “I didn’t. And 
that’s that.’’ She was a little ashamed 
now of the fuss she had made about 
the thimble’s sticking in her throat; 
she wanted to forget it. 


*‘Well, well, you look very fine 
in your short skirt,’ they told her. 
“Was that what you were fixing 
when you lost your thimble?” 


“Yes, indeed, it was, that and 
nothing else,’ said Mrs. Goose, 
feeling very cross that they had 
mentioned the thimble again. 

“You did a good job on your 
dress,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel, to change 
the subject. “‘The bottom of the 
hem is very even. Turn around, Mrs. 
Goose, so that I can look at it.” 

Mrs. Goose turned around. She 
gave the skirt a little swish, too. 
She was very proud to have Mrs. 
Squirrel praise her sewing. 

“It looks very nice,’ went on 
Mrs. Squirrel, “all except right 
there—over your left foot. What is 
that lump sticking out?”’’ 

“‘What lump?” asked Mrs. Goose, 
stopping at once. 

“Yes, there is a lump,”’ said 
Three-Ducks. “We see it plainly, 
too.”’ 

Black Cat put out his paw and 
felt it. “It’s a little hard object,” 
he said. 

“A button?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

“It’s more bumpy than a button. 
It feels like—”’ 

“A thimble,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“Yes, a thimble,” said Black 
Cat. 
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Mrs. Goose was the last to arrive 


Then Mrs. Squirrel felt it, and all 
the rest of the party felt it, and they 
said: ‘‘Yes; that’s what it is.” 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said Three-Ducks. 
“It must have slipped off your bill 
and you sewed it up in the hem; 
that’s all. It was quite natural.” 

“Yes, indeed,” put in Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ‘Anyone might have done 

‘“‘Here’s a pair of scissors—I’ll 
rip it right out for you,”’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

But Mrs. Goose stood very still, 
with a queer expression on her 
feather face. ‘“‘Oh, no, don’t rip it 
out,”’ she told them. “Just let it 
stay, please.”’ 

‘‘But why?” her friends asked her, 
very surprised, indeed. 

Then Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said, very 
gently: ‘‘You made such a fuss over 
your thimble, when you thought 
you had lost it. Now you have found 
it again, don’t you want it out? 


Don’t you want to know where it 
is?”’ 

‘‘But that’s just it,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told them, smiling happily. “‘I do 
know where it is! And I don’t have 
to worry, either. Why, it was 
awful—thinking I had swallowed 
it! I don’t want to go through 
that again!”’ 

Mrs. Goose’s friends looked at 
her as though to say: ‘“‘What a 
funny old dear she is!’ And then 
Mrs. Squirrel said, quickly: ‘“Well— 
here is some hot catnip tea—and a 
piece of birthday cake— They are 
the right things to swallow—they 
won’t stick in your throat.’ And 
everyone laughed very loud—a per- 
fect roar of laughter—Mrs. Goose 
loudest of all, because she was so 
relieved about her throat, and the 
thimble, and her stomach, and the 
way things had turned out. She 
was just delighted, yes, indeed she 
was. 


Betty's Surprise 


By MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


; and Betty were helping 
Grandma feed the chickens. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Mother 
Biddy?’ cried Tommy, as he watched 
the black hen ruffle her feathers, 
cluck-cluck, and peck here and 
there in the air. 

She was always so tame, but 
tonight when Betty held the grain 
out to her she would not come. She 
would not eat. 

Grandma looked, then chuckled. 
‘‘Well, well, Old Fuss and Feathers, 
so you are broody, are you?” 

‘“‘What is broody?” asked Betty. 

“Oh—h! I know,” said Tommy. 


“That means she wants to sit on 
some eggs.” 

“That’s it,” Grandma nodded. 
“You and Betty can help make a 
nest for her.”’ 

Grandma got a barrel and put it 
in one end of the corn bin. Tommy 
and Betty brought straw. They put 
this in the barrel. Then Grandma put 
Old Mother Biddy on it and slipped 
ten smooth, white eggs under her. 

*“‘Why does she want to sit on the 
eggs?’’ asked Betty. 

Tommy laughed. 
don’t you know?” 

Betty shook her head. 


“Why Betty, 


‘‘Suppose,’”’ Grandma said, ‘“‘we 
wait and see.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ Tommy cried, ‘“‘it will 
be a surprise.” 

Betty’s eyes sparkled. it 
going to be tomorrow?”’ 

Tommy clapped his hand over 
his mouth to keep from laughing. 

“No,”’ Grandma told her, “‘it 
won’t be for three weeks!’ 

“Oh—h!”’ Betty wailed. ‘Will 
Mother Biddy sit on the nest all 
that time?” 

‘‘She’ll come off long enough each 
day to get food and water and 
exercise,’ Grandma said. ‘“‘But it’s 
going to be worth it. You wait and 
see.” 

One evening when feeding the 
chickens children called 


excitedly, “Grandma, come quick! 
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Mother Biddy is eating her eggs.” 

Grandma hurried to them and 
looked. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ she smiled, ‘‘she 
is only turning them. She turns 
each egg over every day.”’ 

The children watched and won- 
dered. 

At last the morning of the surprise 
arrived. 

Betty ran out and looked into the 
barrel. Mother Biddy was clucking 
and puffing out her feathers, looking 
very proud indeed. 

Peeping out from the feathers 
and under her wings, Betty saw 
five tiny yellow heads. Each had two 
shiny black eyes and a little yellow 
bill. 

““O—O—h!”’ she breathed. 

Just then Mother Biddy stood 


up. The fluffy chicks tumbled to the 
nest all cluttered with broken egg- 
shells and five unhatched eggs! 
Mother Biddy now pecked at one 
of the eggs. The shell was cracked 
and there was a hole in it. ‘Peep, 
peep,’ came from within the shell. 
She pecked again. The shell fell 
away and out stumbled a baby 
chick, its feathers wet and sticking 
to its sides. Mother Biddy now sat 
down on it. “That’s to keep it 
warm,” Grandma explained. “It 
doesn’t take long for baby chicks 
to get dry. We'll go in now and 
get some breakfast, then come out 
later and see how things are.”’ 
Betty was very quiet through 
breakfast. It seemed a long time to 
her that morning before they were 
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through washing dishes, making 
beds, and ‘“‘putting things to rights”’ 
as Grandma called it. 

At last, the work done, they went 
out and who should be strutting up 
to meet them but Mother Biddy 
and her whole brood of chicks. 

Betty clapped her hands. 

Tommy counted. ‘‘Ten chicks,” 
he cried. ‘‘They all hatched!” 

Grandma laughed, pinch- 
ing Betty’s plump cheek, ‘Show was 
that for a surprise?”’ 

“I love it,’’ cried Betty, as she 
watched the chicks chirp and flutter 
here and there. ‘‘No wonder Mother 
Biddy wanted to sit on the eggs!”’ 

“T’ll bet she’s glad she doesn’t 
have to sit there any longer, though,”’ 
said Tom. 


The Airplane 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


morning Bobby Rabbit 
woke up early. He was very hungry. 
“I will go over to the garden and 
get some lettuce,’ he said to himself 
As Bobby went across the meadow, 
he saw Mr. Bobolink singing hap- 
pily. He was on the tiptop of a tall 
weed stalk. Bobby watched him for 
a minute and then went on. When he 
reached the fence beside the road, 
he heard a loud noise. 

“That sounds like a car,’ he 
thought. “‘I will wait here until it 
goes by.”’ 

He stopped by the fence and 
waited for the car to pass. The 
noise grew louder and louder, but he 
could see no car. He looked up the 
road and he looked down the road. 
Still he could not see a car anywhere. 

‘What is the matter, Bobby?” 
called a voice above him. 

Bobby Rabbit looked up and saw 
Billy Blue Jay sitting on the fence 
near by. 

*‘Where is the car that makes that 
noise?”’ asked Bobby. 

Billy Blue Jay laughed. ‘‘Look up 
in the sky,” he said. 

Bobby looked up in the sky and 
there he saw a great bird. It had 
big wings and a long tail. 

“What kind of a bird is that?”’ he 
asked. 

“It is not a bird at all,’’ answered 
Billy. “It is an airplane.” 

‘‘An airplane!’’ said Bobby. ‘“‘What 
is an airplane?” 

“Oh! An airplane is something 
that flies,’ said Billy Blue Jay. 
“It flies and makes a noise. People 
ride in airplanes just as they ride in 
cars.” 


They watched the airplane as it 
grew smaller and smaller. At last 
they could not see it at all. 

“Oh, dear!’ said Bobby Rabbit. 
“I wish that I had an airplane. It 
would be fun to sail along in the 
sky.” 

Billy Blue Jay laughed. ‘‘Ha! Ha! 
Ha! When you fly I want to see 
you,” he said. 

Over in the garden it was very 
still. The lettuce was so good that 
Bobby ate and ate and ate. Then 
he sat up and looked around. No 
one was in sight. He thought again 
about the airplane. 

“It had two wings and a tail,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘And it just sailed 
along in the sky. Billy Blue Jay has 
two wings and a tail, too, and he 
can fly. Perhaps if I had two wings 
and a long tail I could fly myself.” 


He looked for something from 
which to make them. The largest 
things that he could find were 
cabbage leaves. 


‘“‘They are not just the right shape, 
but perhaps I can use them,”’ 
thought Bobby. 

He picked three. Under the big 
cherry tree he found a piece of string. 
With the string he tied the cabbage 
leaves to himself. He tied one to his 
little tail and one to each front leg. 

“‘Now I am ready,” he said to 
himself. “‘I can hold my legs out 
straight when I fly. Won’t Mother 
Rabbit be surprised to see me 
flying!”’ 

Then he wondered how he could 
get started. He saw a big stone and 
climbed up on it. 

“TI will jump from here and then 
fly,’’ he thought. 

Just then he heard someone calling 
to him from the cherry tree. It was 
Merry Robin. 

‘“‘What ever in the world are you 
doing, Bobby Rabbit?” she called. 


Bobby landed on his nose! 
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“I am going to fly,” answered 
Bobby. “I have just made myself 
into an airplane.”’ 

“Why don’t you fly, then?” 
laughed Merry Robin. “I want to 
watch you.” 

So Bobby gave a big jump into 
the air, but he did not go on up. 
Instead he fell to the ground with a 


big bump. He landed upon his 
nose. 


“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Bobby. 


At that minute he heard a loud 
bark. He forgot his poor hurt nose 
and ran toward the road. He ran as 
fast as he could go, the wings and 
tail dragging behind, until one by 
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one they came off and were lost. 

But Bobby did not stop running 
until he was far away across the 
meadow. Here he was safe, and he 
sat down to rest and to rub his nose 
which still hurt. 

“TI am sure that cabbage leaves 
were never meant for wings,” he 
said to himself. 


What Jimmy Jay Taught 
Black Cat 


By LOUISE R. CUMMINS 


Wu, what in the world can be 
the matter with Sally Wren this 
bright spring morning? I never 
knew she could make so much noise. 
She has kept me from thinking all 
morning. I DO wish she would keep 
still.”” Jimmy Jay was talking to 
himself in the Wild Cherry Tree in 
the barn lot. Jimmy loved to have 
something to scold about, and could 
usually be heard screaming at some- 
one at the top of his voice. But this 
was the first time Sally Wren had 
ever bothered him. In fact it was the 
first time Sally had ever bothered 
anyone. She always went about her 
work singing as if her little throat 
would burst. 

Jimmy Jay wasn’t the only one 
who wondered what could be the 
trouble with Sally. Everyone who 
lived near the Big White House, and 
even the little boy and girl who 
lived in the Big White House, 
wondered what made Sally scold so 
loudly. 

“T guess I’ll fly over to the Old 
Cedar Tree and see if I can find out 
what is bothering Sally. At least I 
can tell her how she is bothering the 
rest of us,”’ said Jimmy, after he had 
listened to Sally Wren just as long 
as he could. 

Now all the time that Sally was 
making so much noise, she was flying 


the other birds put together. What 
IS the matter?”’ 

Sally stopped scolding and looked 
at Jimmy. She was a little afraid of 
Jimmy Jay. “OH, dear, oh, dear, 
oh—’’ 

“Oh, dear, what?”’ screamed Jimmy 
louder than ever. Jimmy had lost 
his patience and you know he never 
has much. 

“Well, Jimmy,” Sally began, “I 
am having—the most dreadful time. 
I—am almost scared to death.” 
Sally could hardly speak she was so 
frightened. “You know that big 
Black Cat that lives in the barn?”’ 
asked Sally. 

“Yes, I do,” said Jimmy, “and I 
don’t like him either. Has he been 
bothering you, Sally?” Jimmy wasn’t 
so angry when he began to under- 
stand what was the matter with 
Sally. 

dear, oh, dear—”’ 


in and out of the Lilac Bush that \\. 


grew at the end of the porch. There 
seemed to be something near that 
worried and frightened Sally dread- 
fully. Jimmy looked and looked with 
his sharp little eyes, but he couldn’t 
see a thing. He flew to the top of the 
Cedar Tree, but still he could see 
nothing that would bother Sally 
or any of the other little birds that 
came to the house for crumbs. So 
he flew down near the Lilac Bush 
and called to Sally. 

“Sally Wren, WHEN, when, are 
you going to stop that screaming? 
You are making more noise than all 


Sally Wren saw two of the most cruel 
green eyes looking up at her 


‘“‘Now don’t begin that again,” 
interrupted Jimmy, ‘“‘just tell me 
what has happened.”’ 

“Well, it’s just this way,” said 
Sally. She was quiet now and could 
think what really had happened. 
“You know we little Wrens are 
building our nests and getting ready 
to lay our eggs that will some day 
be baby Wrens. And, Jimmy, you 
know I have raised my family here 
in the Lilac Bush for three years.”’ 

“Yes, I know you have, Sally, 
and you have always been such a 
good neighbor. I never knew you to 
bother anyone until today,” said 
Jimmy. He was beginning to feel 
sorry for Sally and was anxious to 
know what Black Cat had done. 
on and tell me what happened.” 

“This morning I was up very 
early because I knew I had so many 
things to do,” said Sally. ‘You 
know, Jimmy, I always sing when I 
work; it makes my work seem so 
much easier.” 

“Yes, I suppose it does,’’ said 
Jimmy. He really didn’t know 
whether it did or not for he never had 
tried it. ““You ought to know, Sally. 
You are always singing. But do 
hurry and tell me what Black Cat 
has to do with it.”’ 

“Well,” said Sally, “I was just 
putting the last straw in place in 
my nest this morning, when I 
looked down to the ground and saw 
two of the most cruel green eyes 
looking up at me. There sat Black 
Cat and he looked as if he would 
rather have me to eat than anything 
else in the world. I was too fright- 
ened to move or make a sound for a 
while. He kept creeping closer and 
closer to the Lilac Bush. I know he 
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Something seemed to fall right down on Black Cat’s head 


would have eaten me if he could 
have gotten his claws on me. Of 
course I flew out of his reach so that 
he could not get me. Then I screamed 
and scolded until he went away and 
left my nest alone. But, Jimmy, 
what shall I do? I never can let my 
babies live here for he will come 
some day when I am away and 
can’t call for help. Oh, Jimmy, what 
shall I do, what SHALL I do?” 
cried Sally. 

The more Sally said about Black 
Cat the more Jimmy hated him. He 
didn’t say anything for so long that 
Sally began to think he hadn’t been 
at all interested in what she had been 
saying. But Jimmy was thinking 
very hard under that saucy little 
cap he wears. If only he could think 
of some way to teach Black Cat a 
lesson—a lesson he needed very 
much, 

“T certainly do wish people would 
feed their cats so they wouldn’t be 
trying to get birds to eat all the time. 
I suppose Black Cat will be trying 
to get us just as long as he is hungry, 
unless— I tell you what I'll do, 
Sally. I’ll try to think of a plan to 
teach Black Cat a lesson that he 
never will forget. You keep right on 
with your work just as though 
nothing had happened and I'll fly 
back to the Cherry Tree and think 
of a plan to keep Black Cat away 
from the Lilac Bush.” 

“Jimmy Jay, I think you are 
wonderful and I’ll do anything you 
say. Oh, if you can only make it 
safe for my family,” said Sally. 

Jimmy felt very proud to have 
Sally say she thought he was 


wonderful and he was surprised to 
find how good it made him feel to be 
doing something helpful instead of 
scolding all the time. Maybe he had 
been wrong to scold about so many 
things. Well, he didn’t have time to 
think about that now. He must be 
thinking about something to do to 
Black Cat. Jimmy flew back to the 
Wild Cherry Tree and sat on a 
limb in the sun. He sat there for so 
long without making a sound that 
all the other little birds thought 
that he must be sick. They knew 
that something was the matter for 
Jimmy Jay had never been quiet 
that long before in his life. They 
talked among themselves and tried 
to guess what Jimmy could be 
thinking about so hard. Once he 
flew over to the Lilac Bush and 
said something to Sally Wren, but 
he flew right back to the Wild 
Cherry Tree without even speaking 
to the little birds that had come to 
find out what he was doing. 

Suddenly he began talking to 
himself. ‘““Now why didn’t I think 
of that a long time ago; of course I 
can do it.”? With this he flew over to 
Sally Wren and told her something 
that seemed to be very exciting. 
After they had talked a while and 
made plans for something, Jimmy 
flew away and Sally went on with 
her work. It seemed that neither of 
them were going to tell what was 
going on. Some of the little birds 
waited all day to see what it was that 
had kept Jimmy out of mischief for 
so long, but by evening they grew 
tired and flew away. 

Next morning Sally Wren and 
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Jimmy Jay were all ready to teach 
Black Cat a lesson he was never 
going to forget. Teach him that he 
MUST let Sally Wren and her 
family alone. Jimmy flew over to the 
Lilac Bush to talk to Sally. They 
talked for a little while, then Jimmy 
flew back to the Wild Cherry Tree, 
and sat on a limb where he could 
see the barn door. He had only been 
there a few minutes when Black 
Cat slipped through the door and 
started for the house. He went 
straight toward the Lilac Bush just 
as though he was sure he would have 
Sally Wren for his breakfast. If he 
had looked around he would have 
seen Jimmy Jay fly from the Cherry 
Tree and hide in the Lilac Bush 
where he could watch Black Cat, 
but Black Cat could not see him. 

When Black Cat reached the 
house he sharpened his claws on the 
bark of the Cedar Tree. He sharp- 
ened first one paw, then the other, 
until he was sure they were sharp 
enough to climb into any bush or 
tree without any danger of falling. 
Then he stretched himself in the 
sun at the foot of the Lilac Bush. 
He pretended to be napping and 
sunning himself, but Jimmy Jay 
knew very well that Black Cat was 
only waiting for a chance to get his 
sharp claws on Sally Wren. He lay 
still until Sally seemed too busy to 
notice him, then he crept to the 
Lilac Bush and started to climb to 
where Sally was working. 

Sally saw him coming but pre- 
tended she didn’t. She seemed not 
to be paying the least bit of at- 
tention to anything about her. This 
was part of the plans she and 
Jimmy had made. Black Cat crept 
closer and closer and still Sally 
didn’t seem to-notice him. Just 
when he was sure he was going to 
have Sally for breakfast, a sudden 
and surprising thing happened. 
Something seemed to fall right down 
on Black Cat’s head, something, oh, 
so sharp. In fact there seemed to be 
several of them and they felt like 
needles and pins in the top of 
Black Cat’s head. They felt as if 
they would tear the top of his head 


bey 


Black Cat started for the barn as fast 
as he could go 
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off. Black Cat screamed as loud as he 
could, but no one came to help him 
and he couldn’t get away until the 
top of his head was, oh, so sore and 
ached dreadfully. 

When Black Cat reached the 
ground he started for the barn as 
fast as he could. He happened to 
think he had better look and see 
what had hurt him so dreadfully so 
that he could stay away from it. He 
turned around and looked toward 
the Lilac Bush. When Black Cat 
saw them he knew what had hap- 
pened. He knew that those pins and 


needles were nothing other than 
Jimmy’s sharp bill and his sharp 
claws. 

‘‘Now, Black Cat, will you stay 
at the barn where you belong?” 
cried Jimmy. ‘I’m going to watch 
for you and you are going to let 
Sally Wren alone. Next time I'll 
hurt you worse than ever.”’ 

Black Cat did not answer Jimmy 
but he knew he would never, never 
go near that Lilac Bush again. And 
for some reason he didn’t think 
Sally Wren would taste so good for 
breakfast. 
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“Oh, Jimmy Jay, I never can 
thank you enough for what you have 
done,”’ said Sally Wren. “You are 
so smart and brave.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, Sally. I 
never knew it was so much fun to do 
nice things for people. And, Sally, 
won’t you sing some more? You 
said it made your work easier. And 
if you don’t mind I’ll sit here and 
listen.” 

“All right, Jimmy Jay, you sit 
right there and I’ll sing the prettiest 
song I know.” 

And all the other little birds who 
heard her said that she did. 


Brownie Keepwatchee 
Hangs Some May Baskets 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


s WAS a sunny May morning. 
All night the rain had splashed 
outside Brownie Keepwatchee’s little 
window, and now the tiny drops 


were glistening in sunlight, 
waiting for a ride high up into the 
clouds once more. 

Brownie Keepwatchee’s front door 
opened suddenly and out he came, 
blinking at the sudden burst of 
sunlight as it found its way through 
the fir branches. 

“Good morning!’”’ he greeted a 
saucy jay who was sitting on a 
near-by branch. ‘‘This is the first of 
May!” 

“I know it is,’’ screeched the blue- 
jay. ‘“‘What do I care? The first of 
May is like any other day to me. 
What’s so special about it?”’ 


“Don’t you know? But of course 
you don’t,’ Brownie Keepwatchee 
remembered suddenly. “I’ve kept it 
a secret. Well, I may as well tell 
you now. It’s May Day!”’ 

The bluejay looked disgusted. 
“Did you think I didn’t know that?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘May Day! So it is. Well, 
what of that?” 

Brownie Keepwatchee 
quick little hop. 

‘“‘What do you do on May Day?”’ 
he asked. 

“I get up,’’ explained the jay, not 
very patiently, “‘I eat my breakfast, 
I—well, I do the same as on any 
other day. What do you do?” 

Brownie Keepwatchee gave two 
little hops and a jump this time. 
“I hang May baskets,’ he an- 


gave a 


nounced importantly. “I hang May 
baskets and May baskets and May 
baskets.”’ 

“So that’s what you’re going to 
do,’”’ exclaimed a fat robin who had 
just flown up to the fir tree. “I 
wondered what all those baskets 
were for.”’ 

‘You saw them?”’ asked the little 
brownie in surprise. ‘‘How did that 
happen?”’ 

-“I hope you don’t mind,” said 
the robin politely, “but you and 
Fairy Stepsoftly have been working 
right under my tree. I couldn’t 
help noticing,’ she added. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ Brownie 
Keepwatchee answered her. “‘I didn’t 
think anyone saw us. We were so 
busy that we didn’t notice whether 
we were being watched or not.”’ 

“What’s this all about?” de- 
manded the jay, who by this time 
was nearly dying of curiosity. 

‘‘May baskets,’’ answered the 
robin. ‘“‘Millions of them. Brownie 
Keepwatchee and Fairy Stepsoftly 
have been working on them for days 
and days. They are all made of 
soft green grasses and lined with 
moss.”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee smiled 
modestly. 

‘And what do you intend to do 
with them?” asked the jay. 

“I’m going to hang one basket for 
each child. In the baskets will be 
flowers, and at the bottom of each 
basket will be a list of safety rules.”’ 

The bluejay started to laugh. 
“Safety rules!’ he scoffed. ‘‘Who 
wants safety rules in a May basket?”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee looked hurt. 
“Fairy Stepsoftly thought it was a 
good idea, and so did King Noz,” 
he said. 
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so I did,’ chimed in Fairy 
Stepsoftly, who had been standing 
quite unnoticed in the background 
for several minutes. ‘“‘You see, the 
children have so many safety rules 
to remember that they have been 
having a lot of trouble lately trying 
to remember them all. They have 
kept asking Brownie Keepwatchee 
to write them all down so that they 
could keep them on hand where they 
could be consulted at a moment’s 
notice. We were just going to make 
a list and let it go at that. But 
Brownie Keepwatchee had this May 
basket idea. And,”’ she looked quite 
sharply at the bluejay, ‘‘I think it is 
a lovely idea.”’ 

The bluejay looked apologetic. 
“I think so, too,”’ he agreed politely. 


‘‘But why don’t we get to work?” 

‘Do you mean that you are going 
to help us?”’ asked Brownie Keep- 
watchee. 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ answered the jay. 
‘How are you going to fill all those 
baskets yourselves? I'll call all the 
birds in the forest and we’ll have 
those baskets filled in short order. 
Come on, Friend Robin!”’ 

Off flew the two birds, and in a 
very few minutes the plot of ground 
underneath the robin’s tree was a 
hive of activity. Violets, anemones, 
bloodroot, hepaticas, dog-tooth vio- 
lets and windflowers found their way 
into the fragrant moss-lined baskets. 
And when the baskets were all 
filled, each bird took one in his bill, 
and following the directions given 
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by Brownie Keepwatchee and Fairy 
Stepsoftly, they left one at the door 
of each child on the list. 

You can imagine how surprised 
and delighted you would be to find a 
May basket from Brownie Keep- 
watchee at your front door. Well, 
the children were delighted with the 
lovely forest flowers, and when they 
peeped beneath and found the 
safety rules for which they had been 
looking, they were so surprised and 
happy that they gathered together 
in little circles wherever they were 
and cried ‘“‘Hurrah for Brownie 
Keepwatchee and Fairy Stepsoftly!”’ 

And the two little friends, who 
were standing together on the top- 
most branch of the fir tree, heard 
them, and smiled. 


Five Baskets for May Day 


Axx and Betty and Jean and 
Larry and Don made baskets for 
May Day. 

Ann took a tall, round oatmeal 
box and cut it in two lengthwise. 
She cut the lid in two and sewed 
half of it in place at the open end of 
the long low basket she was making. 
Then she cut a strip of cardboard 
for a handle and sewed it to the ends 
of the basket. She covered the 
basket with silver paper left over 
from the Christmas wrappings. She 
lined the basket with oiled paper 
and filled it with white flowers and 
ferns. 

Betty used a strawberry box. 
She put a heavy rubber band around 
the bottom of the box and stuck the 
stems of magnolia leaves under the 
band so that the leaves covered the 
sides of the basket. She tied a green 
ribbon over the rubber band and 
another around the tops of the 
leaves to hold them in place. She 
lined the box with paper and filled 
it with earth and set a blossoming 
dandelion plant in the center. 


By LUCRETIA PENNY 


Jean covered the top and bottom 
of a shallow powder box with paper 
cut from the gay linings of en- 
velopes and pasted on in a “‘patch- 
work”’ design. She filled the box 
with poppy seeds she had saved the 
year before. She cut a colored picture 
of poppies from a seed catalog and 
pasted it in the center of the box’s 
top. Then she wrapped the box with 
raffia, and made a handle of raffia. 

Larry knew a secret. He knew 
where the four-leaf clovers were 
growing. He searched until he found 
a plant that had a cluster of four 
leaves. He dug the plant up care- 
fully and transplanted it into a 
shallow can. He punched holes in 
the can and fastened a wire handle 
to it. He covered the can and the 
handle with yellow crépe paper. 
He printed ‘Find the four-leaf 
clover’’ on a card and tied the card 
to the basket’s handle. 

Don had raised gourds the year 
before. He took one of his smallest 
gourds and scraped it until the 
surface was like parchment. Then 


he cut it into the shape of a basket 
with a handle. He filled the basket 
with blossoms of every kind he 
could find in his yard. 

When the baskets were finished 
Jean said, ‘‘No two of them are 
alike. There must be millions of 
ways to make baskets for May 
Day.” 

“If I hadn’t had this gourd I could 
have used a cocoanut shell,’’ Don said. 

“Or even grapefruit  hull,”’ 
Ann suggested. 

“I know how to weave a basket 
from crépe paper and raffia,’”’ Betty 
said. 

‘‘Grandmother taught me to make 
a pine needle basket, but it takes me 
a long time to finish one,”’ Jean said. 

“Once at school we made baskets 
from ice cream cartons,’’ Larry 
said. ‘“‘We wove square mats from 
strips of colored paper and tied the 
mats over the cartons with ribbons 
or raffia.”’ 

“I suppose that the best way to 
make a May Day basket is to use 
whatever you have,” Betty laughed. 


Although the bulbs of flowers 
Don’t give us ’lectric light, 
I’m sure they put the sparkle in 

The flowers that are bright,— 


Flower Bulbs 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Like hyacinths, and tulips, and 
Narcissus, paper white. 

I think that bulbs are wonderful 
To give us such a sight! 
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Sight-Seeing with 
Uncle Jack 


A Story of Paper Money 
By FLORA C. RUE 


‘Vos and Marjorie thought 
Uncle Jack’s office was a very 
interesting place. They liked to look 
at the rows and rows of books that 
reached from the floor to the ceiling. 
Tom was interested in the shiny 
black safe and the great files that 
stood along the wall. He would like 
to have tried the adding machine 
that added up large sums of money 
and never made a mistake. 

Today as the children waited for 
Uncle Jack, who had promised to 
take them on a sight-seeing trip 
around the city, a truckman brought 
several large bundles of paper in. 
Uncle Jack signed the truckman’s 
little book and then turned to Tom. 
“Would you like to open those 
packages, Tom, and pile the paper 
neatly on the shelves?”’ 

Tom was glad to have something 
to do and Marjorie helped him make 
the piles of new typing paper neat 
and even. 

“This paper must be worth a lot 
of money, Uncle Jack,’”’ said Tom, 
as he lifted the last pile up on the 
shelf. 

“Yes, it’s worth quite a lot, but I 
have a little piece of paper about 
five inches long in my safe that is 
worth a lot more than those piles of 
paper.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie, “it must be 
made of gold; will you show it to us, 
Uncle Jack?” 

Uncle Jack laughed. ‘Yes, 
show it to you,” he said, “but it 
isn’t exactly made of gold; although 
if it were not for gold the paper 
would not be worth anything.” 

Uncle Jack opened the big safe 
and took out a box. “This little 
piece of green paper is worth one 
hundred dollars,’”’ he said, laying it 
out on his desk. 

“Oh! it’s a hundred dollar bill. 
I see what you mean,” said Tom, 
examining the bill closely. “And I 
know, too, that it is the Govern- 
ment stamp on this bill that makes 
it worth one hundred dollars.”’ 

“That’s right, Tom. As a piece 
of paper it is not worth much, 
although it is a very special kind of 
paper that no one else knows how to 
make excepting the United States 
Government.” 

“Suppose anyone else tried to 


make some bills like these, Uncle 
Jack,’”’ asked Marjorie, “‘they would 
soon be rich, wouldn’t they?”’ 

no, indeed, Marjorie,’’ and 
Uncle Jack shook his head. ‘‘They 
would be counterfeiters and would 
be put in jail for a very long while.”’ 

“I know what counterfeit money 
is,” said Tom importantly, “‘it is 
imitation money.” 

“This gives me an idea,” said 
Uncle Jack, putting the money back 
in the safe and locking it. “I’ve been 
wondering where to take you this 
afternoon. Perhaps you would like 
to see how paper money is made.”’ 

“Oh! we would, Uncle Jack,” 
said Tom eagerly, speaking for 
Marjorie, too. “‘Are we going right 
now?” 

““Yes,”’ and Uncle Jack laughed 
at their eagerness. “Get your coats 
and hats while I close up my office.” 

Tom watched his uncle take the 
money out of the cash register and 
put it in the safe. “Some of those 
bills are ragged and dirty, Uncle 
Jack,” said Tom. “Are they any 
good?”’ 

“Yes, they are still worth the 
amount stamped on them, but 
we'll see what they do with the old 
soiled bills. You’ll be surprised.” 
Uncle Jack locked up his safe again 
and he and Marjorie and Tom went 
out to the car. 

This was the first time Tom and 
Marjorie had ever been to Washing- 
ton, the capital of the United States. 
Uncle Jack pointed out the beautiful 
White House where the President 
lives. They passed the wonderful 
Library. Finally they arrived at 
the Bureau of Engraving where the 
paper money is engraved. A guide 
was ready to take them to the 
different places of interest. 

Uncle Jack told the children that 
all the paper was made of certain 
kinds of rags. 

The guide showed them where 
men were engraving the pictures we 
see on the different bills. He showed 
them, too, the little silk threads in 
the bills. It is almost impossible to 
make counterfeit money that will 
pass through a bank for bankers 
know what the real money is. It’s 
hard to fool them. 
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Marjorie helps to place the packages 
of paper on the shelf 


Tom was very much interested in 
the engraving, but Marjorie wanted 
to know what they did with the old 
worn-out money. ‘“‘You promised to 
tell us, you know, Uncle Jack.”’ 

right, come this way,” said 
the guide, ‘‘we’ll go and see.”’ 

They walked along a hall that led 
them to a large room where a 
machine was grinding up piles of 
paper money. ‘‘Those are the bills 
that have become too old and worn 
to use any longer,” said the guide. 
“They grind them up and some of 
them are made into little ornaments 
and sold for souvenirs. Here are 
some on this table.”’ 

“Oh!” said Marjorie, taking out 
her purse. “‘I would like to buy that 
little green bowl and take it home to 
mother. Look, Tom, there is a little 
tray Dad could use on his desk.”’ 

When the children had made their 
purchases the guide showed them a 
huge washing machine. “This is 
where they wash the bills that are 
soiled. After they are dried they are 
put back in circulation again.” 

“That’s a lot of money, Uncle 
Jack; they must have to make a lot 
of new bills to have enough to go 
around,” said Tom. 

“Yes, if the new bills were spread 
out like a carpet ten feet wide 
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they would reach across the United 
States from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Pacific Ocean.”’ 

Tom was very thoughtful as they 
walked on through the long halls. 
There were a great many questions 
he wanted to ask Uncle Jack on 
their way back to the office. 

“Uncle Jack,”’ he said, when they 
were on their way, “I know those 
little pieces of paper with $10 and 
$20 and $100 printed on them are 
not really worth that much money. 
Howjis it that we can buy $10 worth 
of goods with a $10 bill?” 

“That is a very interesting ques- 
tion, Tom. Down in Kentucky there 
is a vault with great quantities of 
gold stored away in it. It belongs to 
the United States Government and 
because they keep that gold there 
our paper money will buy up to the 
amount stamped on it. The gold is 
ballast. Do you know what ballast 
is, Tom?” asked Uncle Jack. 

“A boat has to have ballast to 
keep it from upsetting. I suppose it 
is like that, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that is what the gold does 
for the Government, Tom. 

“After the Civil War the soldiers 
were paid off with paper money, 
called Continental Dollars. As five 
dollars of it was worth only one cent, 
the soldiers decided to show the 
people what they thought of the 
money. They sewed the bills to- 
gether and made themselves coats 
and paraded in the streets.”’ 

“How funny they must have 
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Marjorie makes Tom a paper coat 


looked,”’ said Marjorie, laughing. 
*‘T’ll make you a paper coat when we 
get home, Tom.” 

‘Sometime when you hear some- 
one say that an article isn’t worth a 
‘continental’ you will know what 
they mean, that it is worth almost 
nothing.”’ 

“Here we are at your office, 
Uncle Jack. Can you tell us any 
more about paper money?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“Yes, I have to pay a bill. I'll 
pay it with a different kind of 


money, called a _ check.”’ 

“Oh!” said Tom, “I know; I’ve 
seen my dad write checks.”’ 

“Yes, Tom, I owe this man, Mr. 
Johnson, fifteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents. I’ll give a check to him 
and he will take it to the bank and 
get the cash for it. The check means 
that I have money enough in the 
bank to pay him, and it is easier to 
pay bills by check. 

“Now I think you have heard 
enough about money for today, and 
it is time to go home for dinner.”’ 


The Wrens’ Debut 


By MARY R. NORMANDIN 


Vow may not know what this 
story is about from the subject, but 
if you will look in your dictionaries 
for the word “debut,” you will find 
it means ‘a first appearance in 
society, or before the public; a 
beginning.”’ And that exactly 
what this story relates. 

Mollie lived in a little white house 
which her father and mother built, 
mostly because of her, when she 
was a very little girl. It was a 
cheery house, set in a frame of trees 
and flowers in the midst of a wooded 
section of the country. It seemed to 
say, not only to Mollie’s friends, but 
to her father’s and mother’s as well, 
and to the birds and animals of the 
woods close by: ‘‘Come over and 
visit me; I know you will be happy 
here.’”’ And they did come. 

During the long winter evenings 
of the first year in their new home 
Mollie’s father and mother sat be- 


fore the brightly glowing logs in the 
fireplace and built houses for the 
birds which they hoped to have as 
guests the next summer. One of 
these houses was made of an empty 
tin can, thatched with the bark of 
trees. An opening no larger than a 
quarter was cut in one end of the 
can, and this little house was 
meant to be for a family of wrens. 
Early the next spring, when all 
the fruit trees were dressed in pink 
and white ruffles, which made you 
think they surely were going to a 
party, came Sally and Bobby Wren. 
They carefully inspected all of the 
houses and then took the very one 
which had been made for them 
while they wintered in the warm 
Southland. Their house was securely 
fastened in a low crotch of a dog- 
wood tree just a stone’s throw from 
the kitchen window beside which 
Mollie ate her breakfast every morn- 


ing. Her mother put a table there 
specially for her so she could watch 
her many pets—the squirrels, the 
robins and the bluejays, the thrush 
with his light brown coat and 
speckled vest, the bright red cardi- 
nals and crimson-topped wood- 
peckers, and the little striped chip- 
munk with hissnappy, bright eyes and 
short tail which he held straight up 
when he ran. But Mollie enjoyed 
most of all Sally and Bobby Wren, 
who paid the rent for their summer 
cottage, not every month as we do, 
but every morning, in rippling song, 
bubbling with joy and _ gladness. 
They were very busy bringing small 
sticks and twigs to their house 
nestled among the large white blos- 
soms of the dogwood tree, all the 
while singing as they worked. That 
is, Bobby Wren sang, and Sally 
accompanied him by chirpings which 
sounded more like talking than 
singing. 

It was not long before Mollie 
noticed only one of the wrens going 
back and forth to the nest. When 
she asked Mother the reason for 
this, she told her that Sally Wren 
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was sitting on some wee pinkish- 
white eggs, heavily spotted with 
brown, and that soon there would be 
baby wrens. And so it was. One 
morning Mollie heard from the tree 
close to the kitchen window faint 
chirps which said that the babies 
had arrived and were hungry. These 
little chirps rose to a clamorous 
chorus when either Bobby or Sally 
Wren brought food to them. 

But this was about all that Mollie 
knew of her “‘adopted”’ family for, 
of course, she could not see them 
since they were tucked far back in 
their little house, away from the 
small opening where she had several 
times seen a bluejay try to put his 
head but was unable. Then, too, it 
was very dark in the nest, a fact 
which Mollie discovered when her 
father let her stand on a stepladder 
so that she could look directly into 
the door of the house. She did not 
touch it and she stayed only a 
minute, for the little chirpings 
almost stopped when she came near. 

One evening Mollie said to her 
father: ‘‘Daddy, it must be about 
time for the baby wrens to leave 
their nest and fly away. Oh, how I 
wish I could see them come out.” 
Father replied: ‘“‘I hope you do see 
them, Mollie, when they are ready 
to leave their home. But remember 
that those who love birds often wait 
hours, and sometimes days, to see just 
this that you long te see.’’ So Mollie 
watched and waited. 

All that day Bobby and Sally 
Wren flew back and forth to their 
nest, each time carrying in their 


bills food for their fast-growing, 
noisy family. And when Mollie was 
tucked into her little white bed that 
night she thought about the baby 
birds in their home in the lovely 
dogwood tree, and she wished again 
that she could see the tiny tenants 
make their first appearance. Then 
she went fast asleep. 

Next morning as she was eating 
her porridge, Mother said to her: 
‘‘Mollie, may I sit here with you 
and watch the wrens feed their 
babies?”’ Mollie was happy to have 
her mother enjoy the birds and they 
both sat at the little table beside the 
kitchen window. Very soon they saw 
one of the wrens enter the nest. 
Mollie did not know whether it was 
Sally or Bobby Wren but later she 
was sure it was Sally, for in just a 
moment she came out of the nest 
and flew to a branch just above the 
little house where her babies were 
hatched from the pinkish-white eggs, 
spotted with brown. Then Sally 
Wren began to talk to her family 
inside the house. To Mollie it 
sounded something like this: ‘‘Tut- 
tut-tut, tit-tut; tit-tut, tit-tut-tit.” 
It was as if she said: 


‘‘Come out of the nest, my dears, my 
dears, 
Come out of the nest, my dears, 
*Tis time to learn to fly, my dears, 
*Tis time time to learn to fly.” 


Then a small head appeared at 
the door of the little house and right 
there in front of her Mollie saw the 
first of Sally Wren’s babies hop 
out on the tiny doorstep which 
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Father had made of bark and placed 
under the can when he built the 
house. Almost immediately the little 
bird flew to a near-by branch. 
Sally Wren never stopped urging her 
youngsters to come out into the 
great wide world with its green grass 
and leafy trees and new experiences. 
Mollie was so astonished and happy 
that she very nearly missed the 
“coming-out party” of the second 
baby. This little fellow hopped out 
on the doorstep and sat there for a 
few minutes before trying his wings. 
But he lost his balance and over he 
went. As he fell to the ground, Mollie 
distinctly saw him spread his tiny 
wings and fly right up to the branch 
of the tree where his mother was 
sitting. 

Mollie had to wait longer to see 
Sally Wren’s third and last baby 
leave the nest. Several times she 
saw him put his head out of the 
door and then draw it back. His 
mother talked and talked to him for 
almost half an hour, for this baby 
had to be coaxed. Finally, though, 
he hopped out and flew away to join 
the rest of the family of Bobby and 
Sally Wren. 

That evening when she told Father 
all about it, he said: ‘‘Your patience 
was rewarded very quickly, Mollie 
dear. If another time you have to 
work harder and watch a little 
longer for something worth while, 
remember this which Sir Isaac 
Newton said about the many helpful 
discoveries that he made: ‘Whatever 
I have done is due to patient 
thought.’”’ 


A Joke on Scottie 


By MARGARET K. MESSICK 


—_— is a brand-new puppy 
that belongs to a little girl named 
Mary Ann. He is a roly-poly fellow 
and his black, curly hair covers his 
shiny eyes, which look just like the 
buttons on your Mary Jane slippers. 
His legs are so short that his fat, 
little tummy almost touches the 
ground as he follows Mary Ann. 

One afternoon she took him out 
to Grandma’s farm. Scottie was so 
glad to get out in the fresh country 
air that he frisked gayly about in 
the great piles of leaves and played 
hide-and-seek in them. When Mr. 
Squirrel scampered up a tree, Scottie 
was startled and ran to the barn 
where he lay down and panted. 

Just then a cow said, ‘‘Moo,”’ and 
Scottie decided to answer him. 


So with a loud ‘‘Bouf! Bouf!’’ 
which made him feel very brave 
indeed, he crept a tiny bit closer to 
the big, brown cow. At that very 
moment, Bossy switched her tail 
and Scottie, with ears back, dashed 
from the barn. 


By this time it was growing dark, 
so he decided to take a walk. He 
trotted down the winding lane to the 
pasture, for he wanted to explore so 
that he should know his way about. 
Suddenly he stopped. There in a 
field stood something that made him 
shiver. It was very tall and it had 
legs, arms, and the most awful head; 
and it just stood and stared, and 
stared, its long coat flapping in the 
wind. 


Poor Scottie! In a flash he turned 
and ran up the lane, so frightened 
that he kept stumbling and bumping 
his gum-drop nose. Soon he was on 
Grandma’s porch safe in Mary Ann’s 
arms. 

He doesn’t know even now that 
the terrible thing he saw in the field 
was only a scarecrow that Grand- 
daddy had put there to keep the 
crows away. It was certainly a joke 
on Scottie, wasn’t it? 

Any of the following thought- 
provoking words might be used at 
the end of the story to motivate 
activity along word-study lines: 


shiver flapping 
stared scarecrow 
scampered roly-poly 
explore frisked 
startled trotted 
panted winding 


pasture 
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The east was turning crimson 
As Peter ambled on his way 


Down the cow path through the meadow 


To the woods at break of day. 
‘I declare, I am so sleepy 
I can’t see which way to go,”’ 
Mumbled Peter as he stumbled 
O’er a patch of frozen snow. 
Then suddenly across his face 
There came a puzzled frown, 
He scratched his ear and wiggled 
His pink nose up and down. 
“I can’t make out just what it is, 
But I know it’s something fine, 
For it sends glad shivers running 
Up and down along my spine. 
UM! It’s like wet leaves or mushrooms 
Or ferns, or rotting logs, 
Or moss that someone’s stepped on, 
Wood smoke or polliwogs. 
And that bullfrog’s chug-a-rumming 
Keeps a drumming in my ears 
Till it makes me feel quite skittish 
For a rabbit of my years.”’ 
Then suddenly beside the path 
He heard a tiny squeak, 
He listened for a moment 
Then he heard somebody speak, 
‘“‘Hey you, Peter, can’t you help me 
Push the leaves from off my head? 
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Dutchman’s Breeches 


By GRACE BILLHEIMER THOMAS 


I’d soon be up and blooming 
If that snow was off my bed.”’ 


Peter stopped and peeped beneath the snow 


And there, to his surprise, - 
He saw a tiny violet 
All blue with twinkling eyes. 
‘“You just have a little patience,” 
Was Peter’s sage reply, 
As he sniffed that fragrant Something 
And winked his weather eye, 
‘For just behind the tree-tops 
I see old Mr. Sun, 
He’ll melt that patch of snow for you 
Before this day is done.”’ 
And down the path hopped Peter, 
Looking first this way and that, 
Trying to find that Something 
That made his heart go pitapat. 
When suddenly beside the path 
His eyes beheld a sight 
A line all hung from end to end 
With breeches starched and white. 
swan!” said Peter Rabbit 
As he wrinkled up his nose, 
“It all appears quite clear to me 
Since I see this line of clothes. 
It’s Spring that I’ve been smelling; 
My whiskers! how time flies, 
But I know I’m not mistaken 
For that Dutchman never lies.” 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE PROBLEM OF 
THE SEEDS 


By Ciara G. CoRNELL 


When seeds are planted in the 
ground 
And given rain to drink, 
How do they know how they should 
grow? 
Some one tells them, I think. 


Else how would those wee pale-green 
balls 
Know they should be sweet peas? 
And how would acorns and peach 
pits 
Know they must grow to trees? 


And how would pumpkin seeds and 
squash, 
Which look so much alike, 
When they are planted in the ground 
Know how to come up right? 


Suppose the one who tells the seeds 
Should make a big mistake 

And get the orders all mixed up; 
My, what a mess ’twould make! 


THE VIOLETS 
By Ciara G. CorNELL 


I’ll tell you why the violets 
Are modest and so shy— 

Because the Jack-in-the-pulpit keeps 
Them ’neath his watchful eye. 


He preaches to them every day 
Through many sunny hours. 
The lessons which they learn from 
him 
Make them the best of flowers. 


THE ORCHARD IN MAY 
By Ciara G. CoRNELL 


The orchard is a lovely sight, 
Each tree’s a huge bouquet 

Of apple-blossoms, pink and white, 
Tucked in a vase of gray. 


Those strange bouquets dress up 
the world 
In honor of fair May; 
Their fragrance and their beauty 
make 
A marvelous display. 


Go where you will, south, east or 
west, 
You'll see no lovelier sight 
Than such an orchard trimmed for 
May 
With blossoms, pink and white. 


ROBINS’ NESTS 
By Vivian G. GouLepD 


When robins start building 
And filling their nest, 

Here are the furnishings 
They like the best: 


Some grass and some feathers, 
Some mud, and some threads; 
These are the things 
That they like for their beds! 


A BIRD’S HOMES 


By BENJAMIN KATZMAN 


First my home was small and round, 
And colored speckled blue. 

But soon I pecked a hole in it 
And popped right through! 


Next my home was like a cup, 
Much bigger than the other, 

Made of twigs and straw and down 
And built by my mother. 


Now my wings are fleet and strong, 
And I may fly and roam. 

I wander now o’er field and woods— 
The whole world is my home! 


MAY 


By Iva RIEBEL Jupy 


May is a month of special days; 
The first is May Day, bright 
With May-pole, May-Queen, flowers 
and songs 
And May-baskets at night. 


May fifth is Arbor Day, and then 
Sometimes it’s Bird Day, too; 
It is not always on this date 
In some states, that is true. 


The second Sunday in the month 
Is Mother’s Day; first planned 
By Anna Jarvis in nineteen-eight 

For mothers of the land. 


Then Peace Day, called Good-will 
by some, 
The eighteenth day of May. 
And if your birthday comes this 
month 
It is a special day. 


Memorial Day has been observed 
Since eighteen sixty-eight 

On May the thirtieth; and with flags 
And flowers, we celebrate. 


The real observance of these days 
Will make all lives more kind, 
More patriotic, joyful, too, 
By memories brought to mind. 
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MY TELEPHONE 


By Sytvia CLAFLIN 


The golden-throated daffodil 
Is like a telephone; 

I like to bend and talk in it 
When I am all alone. 


I whisper little messages 
To seedlings down below, 

And tell them that the spring is here, 
And it is time to grow. 


But I don’t like to pick them, 
Although it is expected, 

For then my golden telephone 
For me is disconnected! 


MY GARDEN 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


I have a little garden 

That I care for every day. 
I watch it and I water it; 

I call it ‘“‘garden play.”’ 


But though I love my garden, 
And I weed it with a hoe, 

It really needs the sunshine 
And the rain to make it grow. 


I LIKE TO HEAR 
THE RAIN 


By ADELAIDE PARKER 


I like to hear the rain at night 
When I am safe in bed, 

It patters lightly down upon 
The roof just overhead. 


It falls upon the dusty street, 
And makes it clean and new. 

It washes all the maple trees, 
And makes the sky more blue. 


It patters softly down outside, 
And taps the windowpane, 
It sings a gentle lullabye— 
I like to hear it rain! 


VIOLETS 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Out in the meadows, 
Down in the woods, 
The violets nod 
Their beautiful hoods. 


Shy, little violets 

Hide in the grasses, 
Peep shyly out 

When anyone passes. 


Five purple petals 
Grow on a stem, 

Bashful and shy, 
Graceful and slim! 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 


Send your answers to 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in September issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than July Ist. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do to Combat Romance in the 


Primary 


Romance has invaded my classroom. It began when 
an attractive little girl from another city enrolled and 
promptly designated the little boy across the aisle as 
her ‘‘fellow.’’ She set the style and now every child in 
the room has a “‘boy friend”’ or a “girl friend.”’ It is not 
the simple, sweet little-boy-and-little-girl fondness 
described by Whittier in his poem, but silly and affected. 

The children’s minds are so taken up with this new 
romantic diversion that their interest in classroom 


Grades ? 


activities is lagging, even though I have attempted in 
every way I know to make their school work interesting. 

The two or three parents to whom I have mentioned 
it found the situation highly amusing. My principal has 
suggested ridicule. 


I should be greatly interested in learning if other 
teachers have handled a similar problem effectively. 


JULIE RIEMON 


The Prize Award inthe March 
“What Would You Do?’ Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘ 


‘What Would You Do with the Child Who Cheats?’’ presented by 


Elnora Henny, has been awarded to Katherine Dissinger. Her solution follows: 


I was greatly interested in the problem concerning 
children who cheat. ‘‘To work a permanent cure,” 
we must eliminate the cause of cheating, and the cause, 
I believe, lies with us teachers. We keep before them 


constantly, a standard of perfection 
spelled right, a// the problems solved correctly—, which 
is impossible for many children to reach. By various 
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Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 


ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE 


smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 


authorities 


"EAGLE PENCIL 


NEWYORK 


But everyone 


prefer the 
pencil 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


> 


Eagle 
slightly 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
with its for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


fey NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 

DIAMETER 

AGVveeS 


co. 
A 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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(Continued from page 61) 


means we attempt to prod all children to reach this 
standard, and when a child realizes that he is going to 
fail to reach it, he cheats. 

Therefore, to solve the cheating problem we must put 
the emphasis where it rightly belongs, upon individual 
improvement and achievement. In our school we have 
attempted to do this by means of a simple chart or 
graph, kept by the child himself, which serves to 
record daily arithmetic and spelling scores, as well as 
grades made on all written tests. 

Each child thus competes only with his own previous 
record, and gains satisfaction in noting his progress and 
improvement. These charts are excellent motivation 
for learning also, as each child is constantly striving to 
better his own past record. 


TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS 
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Even the child who had been the worst offender made 
no attempt to copy in order to advance the line in his 
progress graph beyond the point where his honest 
effort and ability placed it. The reason can best be 
explained, perhaps, by citing, in illustration, the card 
player who cheats in every game except solitaire. 

The person who cheats at cards and the child who 
cheats in school are alike in that they want to excel 
others or at least to equal them. Yet the card player 
does not cheat at solitaire because he gets a certain 
satisfaction in beating “‘Sol’’ just as the child finds 
satisfaction in bettering his past record. In both cases 
cheating destroys that deep personal sense of mastery 
that comes with success. 

By the use of graphs instead of grades we eliminated 
the fear of failure—or of imperfection—and of un- 
favorable comparison, which give rise to cheating. 

—KATHERINE DISSINGER 


The program committee prepares 
a short program consisting of a song 


Let’s Entertain the Mothers 


Asouta month before Mother’s 
Day, we begin to talk about gifts 
the children would like to make for 
Mother’s Day. Some make garden 
sticks, others make dogs, Dutch 
boys and girls, or a crane for the 
yard. They cut them from plywood 
with a coping saw and paint them. 
Other kinds of wood may be used 
and most lumber yards are glad to 
give the scrap lumber to the children. 

In art class a few days before 
Mother’s Day the pupils make 
attractive invitations inviting the 
mothers in for tea. 


One child acts as hostess when the 
mothers come. Each mother is 
given a program which the children 
have made and see that she is seated. 

The committee in charge of the 
refreshments, which have been kept 
very simple, serve dainty sand- 
wiches, cookies, and tea with lemon. 
The children have orangeade instead 
of tea. The tea table is attractive 
with a lace cloth and a bowl of 
spring flowers. The color scheme is 
carried out in the napkins, flowers, 
and lace doilies which they have 
colored with crayons. 


by the group, a few recitations, and 
one child gives a list of things we 
can do to show the mother we 
appreciate her. After the program 
each child presents his mother with 
the gift he has made. 

The mothers are always delighted 
with such affairs and the children 
are happy to feel that they could do 
something for their mothers. 

This works in well in an activity 
program integrating the language 
arts, arithmetic, spelling, and art. 

—DorotTHy OVERHEUL 
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paper __ 


as lightly as SAadouw falls on 


something for primary teachers 
to wonder about in pencils___ 
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only Dixon makes such pencils 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Our May Nature Trip 


Durinc the month of May we 
spend much time taking nature 
walks with our classes. We have 
discovered that if, at the beginning 
of the walk, we have a _ specific 
purpose, the value of the excursion 
is more greatly increased. For ex- 
ample, on one occasion each child 
was to remember all he had seen; 
at another time, all he could hear; 
a third time, he was to regard the 
sense of feeling or touch, and, again, 
he was to notice especially all 
colors. The children’s powers of 
observation were much improved 
and more pleasure seemed to be 
derived from these trips than ever 
before. CAROLYN TOWLE 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 


at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

_——e two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved -50 
100 Visiting Cards 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
Ge garten and nursery school. Chil- 
™ dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
Rs et also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for tn ist aa successful alumnae. 
mal College of Education 


EDNA = ra. Pres. Box 112-E EVANSTON, ILL. 


PFRRY 


NORMAL SCHOOL 

Three-year course preparing high school grad- 

6 uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 

mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 

course for training children in the home. Limited 

enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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Books in Review 


THE New HEALTH”*AND GROWTH 
SERIES, by W. W. Charters, Ph.D, 
Dean F. Smiley, M.D., and Ruth 
M. Strang, Ph.D. Published by 
Macmillan Co. 


This new edition of Health Edu- 
cation has as its chief aim to keep 
America’s children the healthiest, 
happiest and liveliest. In these new 
books the latest advancements in 
educational method, and medical 
science, are presented. 

Re-emphasizes the safe, positive, 
desirable way of living as the ideal, 
in its broad underlying stress on 
mental hygiene. 

Reflects the sunny optimism of 
childhood and prevents the de- 
velopment of morbidity and fear of 
disease. 

Newly embodies grade by grade 
those health subjects for which 
there is increasing need—safety, 
conservation and consumer educa- 


LEATHERCRAFT 
HANDBOOK 


Complete instructions for 
72 educational, leather- 
craft projects. Many 
shown for first time in this 
1941 edition. No tools for 
From 5c up. No obligation. 


HORTONCRAFT 


634 CAPITOL AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 


TEACHERS: 


For correct copy 
be sure to give 
grade you teach. 


many items. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Illustrates normal, healthy situa- 
tions in child life by new pictures 
representing modern photography 
at its best. 

The Series, complete—for Ele- 


mentary and Junior Grades 1-9, 
are: 


‘“‘All through the Day’”’ 

‘**Through the Year 

‘‘Health Secrets’’—Grade 3 

“‘Healthful Ways’’—-Grade 4 

‘“‘Let’s Be Healthy’’—Grade 5 

“Habits, Healthful and Safe’’— 
Grade 6 

“Growing Up Healthily”’ 

‘‘A Sound Body’’—Grade 8 

*‘Health in a Power Age’”’ 


-Grade 1 
Grade 2 


Grade 7 


Grade 9 


No schoolroom library is complete 
without this series of health and 
growth books. 


FuN ON CHILDREN’S STREET, 
Maud Lindsay; illustrated by 
Marion Downer. Published by 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.00. 


by 


What shall I do now, Mother? 
Every mother who has racked her 
brain for the answer to this question 
will feel indebted to Maud Lindsay 
for this book. It is packed with 
ideas for things to do and things to 
make, and the many illustrations 
scattered sketchbook style through- 
out the text will send the children 
flying for their paint boxes, scissors, 
and paste. It is an All-American 
Book, describing not how the little 
Chinese lives, nor the little Nor- 
wegian, but how the little American 
lives. Almost every mother will find 
between the lines bits of wisdom and 
sane suggestions for keeping their 
children happily and_ harmlessly 
occupied. 

Maud Lindsay’s first book was 
published in 1900 and her work has 
been appearing in books and mag- 
azines ever since that date. She has 
told stories, or conducted classes in 
story telling, in half of the states in 
the Union, besides writing sixteen 
books, which have become favorites 
with young Americans. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC.. IN DEMAND 


pets FIELD MIDDLE 


ROCK 


410 U S NAT& BANK BLDG 


UNEXCELLED 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 


MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


WILLIAM 


WEST AND td 


IFFER Px DENVER. COLO 


Member W.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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